
Between Munich and 
Kiel - explore 
2000miles of Germany 


German cities present 
many aspects to visitors, 
fun of tradition and yet 
modem. They are pulsating 
with life and are cosmo¬ 
politan meeting places,' 
offering you the treasures 
; of the past and thei 
pleasures'oI the present 


Germany Is one third 
forest Hours and hours of 
walking without seeing a 
soul. And if the woods are too 
far away for you; there are 
beautiful parks, in the towns.' 


A shopping spree In 
famous streets. Perhaps In 
elegant shops that sell fine 
Jewellery, rare antiques 
and trendy fashions. 

Or In the little'bakery. 

After all, there are more 
than 200 kinds of bread 
in Germany. 



$tr e Overman afritnme 
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Olympics - the modern world 
striving for an ancient ideal 


T he official opening of the Olympic 
Clines, a careful arrangement of 
udlttonal ceremony, wingfed earnest and 
systolic gesture, will not have failed to 
make its mark on those who are other- 
vbt inclined to regard sport of this kind 
trills costly window-dressing as an alibi 
fa the many sins of this world. • . 

This cheerful assembly of young peopte 
Iran more than 120 countries,, their 
spontaneous readiness to comply with 
w set of rules under one roof and the 
peaceable and equal , nature of the gather- 
convey at least for a moment In time 
the feeling that despite the squabbling 
that preceded them the Olympic Games 
an or could be more than a mere sporting 
contest In which times and distances are 
measured. 

They testify, to a hope that this 
exceptional event spotlighted in the glare 
of worldwide publicity might help to 
persuade the world to roduco conflict and 
practise coexistence as at the Olympics. 
This hope is admittedly growing ever 
fainter and thus the opening ceremony 
provides food for thought not only for 
enthusiasts and spontaneous jubilation 
but also, and perhaps primarily, re¬ 
presents a call to the thoughtful, the 

wptlcal and.the perplexed. 

Olympic ballast, the mania for the 
Jjggest and best, stimuli that call honesty 
Into, question, and the tacit but over¬ 
timing compulsion to make personal 
upilal out of the common, event - tills 
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^ ^uns top xms seomuig oucimun 
7®«n0lex and seem to have come tp 
KW a- law untb ; therrtsefves.: The 
,Wplc movement appears to be running 
Jj* °f getting out of hand. 

Jrf? 'latere 'np vari’6Usly-mpUvatid fta- 

JJJ compulsion: to 1 derive concrete 
from peaceful International com- 
S 0 **’— ami be it a matter of nation^ 
jt«c» re^uteor self-assertion > there# 
ZS country In the world that would 
much money on competitive 
alone the Olympics.,• . : J' 

uotornmehts, industry and °ther spprt- 
f« do not plough considerable amount^ 

L «j?hey .file : atili; wwchton* 
termed the most Wonderful ftonf- 
"^lial in the-worid. - . 
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The upshot of this worldwide mania for 
equating individual achievements. with 
collective expectations Is a gargantuan 
spiral and a vicious circle that makes 
nonsense of equality of. opportunity as 
pne of the bdaic Olympic piinoiplei: * 
v Last but not least, only, half a dozen 
countries are In a position to afford the 
financial burden that hosting the Games 
represents. The many others, the poor 
countries with problems enough of their 
owni stand next to mo chance of ever 
gaining the kudos of holding the Olympic 
Games themselves. \ 1 s 

There is thus ample reason to devote 
serious thought to the sensible proposal 
made by Willi Daunic, president or this 
country’s National Olympic Committee 
and organiser of the Munich Games; that 
future Olympics be financed by an 
international fund to which all countries 
will make a contribution pegged to their 
national product. 

Yet even tills desirable measure. of 
international compensation would not by 
any means guarantee general equality of 
opportunity, tfecHhold&tcal arid organisa¬ 
tional gfiigantuonlsm long since having 
been joined by sporting megalomania, a 
logical and'dongeroui development. 

Disregarding for a moment the pitiless 
demands made on top-flight 1 athletes, 
demands verging on the inhumane; one 
cannot but reach the alarming conclusion 
that in sport too but 1 a few nations rule 
tiie roost and that the others ore increas¬ 
ingly assuming a merely decorative func¬ 
tion. 

Tills international consequence re¬ 
presents a unique but modest prospect of 
people putting their ftilnds-to the many 
problems involved and sb preventing the 
Olympic ideals from going by the board 
altogether. Kdrl-Heinz Krumm 

(Frankfurter Rundiehau, 36 August 1972) 
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Sanor Octavio< Santies,< mayor of Mexico City, handed the Olympic flag to IOC 
president Avery Brundage,.who handed the flag to the mayor of Munich, Oeorg 
Kronawltter. The flag will be kept In Munich until the next Olympics In 'Montreal 

,1976."- I:,:'*' - '' (Photoesdpa) 

A magnificent Olympic start 


T he “1972 Olympics have got off-to a 
magnificent start. Say What you will; 
nothing descended to the level of kitsch 
even though there is little to choose 
between 1 lt : arid , tlie pomp and circum¬ 
stance that, cannot be eliminated from 
Olympic ceremony. ■ 

Three thousand Munich boys and girls 
in traditional cofcthme and Mexican 
marlachis and world-famous folklore 
groups served to brighten up the formal¬ 
ity of protocol and successfully conveyed 
the - air of gaiety that Willi Daume has 
persistently and against all odds hoped 
would be die keynote of the Games. 

•The,, ppentag: ceremony was, admitted¬ 
ly; rriemy -oftei fleeting'cameo andxannot 


be preserved any more than, any other 
event can, and maybe less because the 
challenge 'sporting competition represents 
liberates aggression and plays upon the 
whole gamut of human emotions, from 
courage to cowardice and from envy to 
admiration. 

Yet it . would nohietheless be foolish to 
imagine, under the Impression of a single, 
albeit magnificent and cheerful opening 
ceremony, that the small world of sport 
oi : even' the world ait large lias cheered up 
asa result. ••»■•"■■ i- • 

' One cah.^oweven be fairly Certain that 
all people of 1 good will' WU1 have 'been 
reconciled • tb ;the rhahy imperfections, 
both sporting And otherwise, by fen eveiU 
of such splendouf aa' this cetemony. ' 

/ For . i few hbiih at least nationalism 
Waf sent paoklng.' The Americans made a 
m'ost engaring! contribution tdwatds 1 this 
state'bffaff airs by-having as .their atand- 
ferdibeai 1 ; Olga Fikotbya Conolly, an ex- 
Czech gold medallist whO ts now married 
to an American Olympic ivictOr, . i ‘ v 

.! Wilh a. sure, grasp pf what was Involved 
fte general puWte 'Sensed its.role. Foreign 
obtorver*- were ^surprised at .the; cprdw 
applguse i that.,greeted the .entry pf’the 
.OPR; to am, they even, Bpoke In. term s of 
the; most cosmQpoUtan public ever/wen-aj 
an,Olympiq opqriingceiqnony.' • 

It remans to-be seen whether or noj 
the- obsewers, will, change theif minds on 
this; pplnt, iGalety pt this.kind cannot be 
maintained non-atpp for. fe fortnight, n,ot 
by any public in the, wbridi.. ■][.. - : 

Kurt Edelhagen'a orchestra; whose tfr 


The ^eatidfey rit '.Muhfoh 10,000 ami8t8* and 80,000 «p*ctatbrS In tKs Olympics 
itodhim •• 1 ' ' 1 l j. .i i-'*.' r - ; ■.( '>■'.. 


rtigmflcpnt ‘ wjptfibutjqri. to the t siic^s 
of tKe'ppening pyerture,' 

■ rltis now. .tip j to - the yi?wi|ig public jo 
Remonstrate, together; with ; the athlete? 
themselves, Olymplc'rnaturity, ■. . 

- (Hannovarschs AUgemelne, 28 August 1972) 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Banking on Sino-Soviet 
rivalry is a risky business 


*»'. A V4h. 
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M any Bonn politicians are congra¬ 
tulating themselves on having ac¬ 
complished what Is, in a number of 
instances, an extremely surprising change 
of heart on China. The words of praise 
for Mao Tse-tungspoken by people for 
whom tile Colour iw otherwise represents 1 
the Writing on ‘ fhe wall are indeed a 
Strange affair. ... 

Even so, tlie current Peking lobby in 
Bonn tends to neglect one aspect, possibly 
because it might be detrimental to their 
image. 

Hie initiative for' a reappraisal of 
relations between this country and China, 
was grasped not by Bonn but by Peking. 
In recent weeks it has grown clear that 
die new Chinese foreign policy did not 
emerge until after an embittered power 
struggle ;In Peking. 

Despite the veils of secrecy that con¬ 
tinue to befog the story of the rise and 
fall of Mao’s designated successor Lin 
Piao it is clear that Chinese policies can 
depend to a considerable extent on 
individuals. 

Lin Pino as the advocate of a revolu¬ 
tionary line, the struggle between the 
underdeveloped “world villages” and die 
highly Industrialised “world cities”, was 
of course in favour of a foreign policy of 
confrontation such as that pursued by 

n ftkii\g-fc>r-fflpn y y gti ra . 


Premier Chou En-lai as the advocate of 
intermediate zones and a counterweight 
to the two superpowers America and 
Russia favours a policy that is a goad deal 
more conciliatory and diplomatic. 

Chou’s views currently govern China’s 
relations with foreign countries and have 
benefited all recent high-ranking visitors 
to Peking, ranging from President Nixon 

F our years ago, when troops from the 
bovlet Union and a number of other 
Eastern Bloc countries Invaded Czecho¬ 
slovakia In order to forestall the alleged 
danger of the country abandoning Com- 
munJsrn, ihe Czechs and Slovaks were 
fobbed.ofi with two promises.. 

■ • The occupation would be ended os soon 
as lt wasicfear that Prague was going to 
stick.-to Leninist principles i within the 
Eastern. Bloc and there would-be no 
return to the k regime- of ex-President 
Novotny, a system imposed oil Czech* 
Slovakia by Stalin^. „ ... ... It| 

retained. Gtistav Husak, the new Party 
leader, was‘ particularly emphatic on this 
point. He alio promised- that them would 
be no show trials oPCbmmunists who had 
deviated from 1 the straight aftd oartow 
path of orthodox dogma 


to French Foreign Minister Schumann 
and this country’s Gerhard Schroder. 

But how long will this approach remain 
China’s foreign policy line? No one can 
say who is going to come after Mao and 
Chou. Might there not be an abrupt 
cliange of course? 

This kind of question is more than 
mere speculation. Had. Lin Piao gained 
the upper hand In last year’s power 
struggle today’s political landscape would 
look altogether different., ; ■ 

Lib. Pi&6' might have tried to patch up 
relations; ; between; Moscow and Peking. 
Had lifl^aiicceeded Peking would hot have 
had to .pay sp much attention to inter¬ 
mediate: zones and would hardly have 
staged Such a thoroughgoing fetum to the 
world of diplomacy.. :/ 

Time and time‘ again die concept of 
, .social Imperialism,fecuh in Chinese publi¬ 
cations in ConiiCctioh with the name of 
ex-head of sfgte . Liu Siwo-chl. It Is 
generally equated iwlth . Soviet Com¬ 
munism, with which Liu wanted to join 
forces, 

The fate of this higli-tanking function¬ 
ary who vanished from tlie presidency 
into oblivion is continually recalled as a 
deterrent. This can only mean tliat there 
are still people in Peking who continue to 
favour a return to cooperation with the 
Soviet Union. 

In Moscow too there are people who 
fancy the idea of reconciliation with 
China and detest that of coming to terms 
with America. A decade of diplomatic 
tactics pursued by Moscow, particularly 
since th e bloodshed on tlie Ussuri in 
ipllHg iyov, conveys some Idea ot the ' 
extent to wliicli the conflict with China 
has troubled tlie Kremlin, . ... 

Without wishing to indulge In KrcmJIn 
crystal-ball gazing it can be assumed with 
a fair degree of certainty that tlie Soviet 
leaders are not unanimously agreed on 
the attitude the Soviet Union ought to 
adopt towards the Chinese. i 

At present these differences of opinion 


have been suppressed in the interests of a 
policy aimed at relaxation of tension In 
Central Europe and there can be no 
doubt that this particular Soviet foreign 
policy target currently occupies pride of 
place but have not foes become friends 
again in Moscow too? One need only 
recall Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia. 

These are considerations that ought not 
to be overlooked by politicians who have 
lately come to feel that the answer to all 
Bonn’s difAcuities is to be found in the 
Far East. 

This is not, of course, to say that the 
desire for an improvement in relations, 
particularly when expressed by so impor¬ 
tant a power as China, can simply be riled 
away and forgotten. 

But the backlog in demand for tilings 
Asian, as a Foreign Offlce official recent¬ 
ly termed the sudden outbreak of China 
euphoria in Bonn, Is frequently, not bfised 
qn the Idea of keeping one’s diplomatic 
house In order. ’ 

stote set everywhere, particularly 
in ^Opposition ranty.by tlie establish: 
ment of fiill djplonjatlp, rel atipns between 
Bonn an<J Peking are all too qft'qn based 
on current rivalry between Russia and 
China. • 1 •’ 

The attempt to come to terms with die 
enemy's enemy has been known to come 
to a sticky end. It. 'is no basis fqj on 
exchange of ambassadors intended to be 
pnrt and parcel of a long-term process of 
normalisation. It would also be unworthy 
of a power such as China, which still feels 
itself to occupy a special position in the 
world. 

It is far wide of the mark to dismiss the 
circumspection widi which the Bonn 
Federal government has so far treated 
future relations with China as a lack of 
imagination. 

Tlie Social and Free Democratic coali¬ 
tion embarked on a specific Ostpolitik 
and has made a certain amount of 
progress (the Moscow and Warsaw -trea¬ 
ties). 

Successes of this kind ought not to be 
jeopardised from, one day to the next 
merely on account of Far Eastern spec¬ 
ulation. Both relations widi Eastern Eu¬ 
rope and ties with China must be allowed 
time to reach fruition. 

Heinz VerfUrth 

(KOIner Stadt-Anzeiger, 18 August 1972) 


France and the 
EEC summit 


Prague - 4 years after 
the Russian invasion 




was soon withdrawn 
troops ktayedput < ., 

The firfeigh policy motif of tfre need t6 
safeguard me only Extern Bloc frontier 
directly adjoining the. terrUoiir of the 
Federal Republic p^Ied hi signlfldmce in 
Moscow s and Pramie’s propaganda Inter¬ 
nal; solidarity of Eastern 1 Bloc members 
and their adherence to correct methods 
of leadership must be assured, ft was now 
mainly argued. •' 


A? sien by Dr Husak and General 
Secretary Brezhnev, whose protege he is, 
the situation now muatbe worse than 
four years ago. What other explanation Is 
there for the warning note sounded by 
large numbers of trials of intellectuals and 
former Party officials that haye been held 

I'M:cjsn*prthlp of the fop 


A t u r lBiUueQ worirers. and stand 

.the slightest chance 6f returning to 

* T^re could be,no mdreitriktog iridioar 
tion than this tough Party line that the 
majority of Czechoslovaks -^Workers and- 
young people and not just the petty 


bourgeois, as the Party press would have 

It - arb opposed'to the present leader- 
snip, i* •*< 

‘fe the West the Communist leaders of 
Belgium, France and Italy have issued 
..Wings against .the continued emplpy- 
thatcajinjbjf but be 

I^^^Sfreived 1 - 1 a lengtjy 
; prison sentence under his Leninist p£ 

now In exile, 

■•W®' »** *°9P^ r deputy Ota sik 

eyea ftirther 

■im at Wpart®PwrofSf 


KielerNachrichten 


following French Foreign Mini* 
A Maurice Schumann's recent sto»ft 
in Bonn the Western European sT 
conference of tlie Ten seems wmbi 
being held In Paris on 19 Octri*f 
Whether or not It will prove the ata 1 
Chancellor Brandt and Foreign Mb 
Schcel of this country would so t 
like is another matter. 

Tlie two sides in Bonn had link, 
nothing to say about the specific ti' 
coino of their talks. French joj 
had been informed in advance than 
Schumann was travelling to Boa j 
President Pompidou’s behalf■ and inoh; 
Foreign Minister. • 

" Did lie present tlie Bonn :goventH 
with deflate proposals or indeed# 
mands of M. Poritpidou? Pundits k> 
felt for some time that theFrenchki| 
will do his level best to make pcitri 
capital out of the circumstance auk 
which the summit is to be held. ■ 


Forthcoming election 


One facet of these circumstanced 
forthcoming general election in thbro 
try- Tlie French feel that in view ofi 
election campaign Willy Brandt muitui 
costs make a success of the summit k 
order to take the wind out of thessilioi 
Christian Democrat allegations the 
Integration with the West m bm 
Iccted In favour of Ostpolitik, Pariiafm 
to name the price. 1 

What is more, the French now hiwi 
new opposite number at the BonnKfr 
istry of Economic Affairs and Finantf.i 
man they rightly imagine to needs 
before he will have a clear grasp dS 
complex problems associated with 
pean monetary and economic policy. 

•Helmut Schmidt, so Paris hopM," 
not bo such a tricky customer 
Schillor. This being the case, ons canhJ 
hope that M. Schumann will encoud 
energetic opposition In Lend pc ® 
Fraiice’s views on monetary union. Ip 
increases and a European front 
the dollar. 

One can also but hope that - 
ence agenda will include not 
French monetary requirements 
equally Important demands for. 
economic solidarity and stability- 

CyrillyonRedim 

(KlaJer Nachr^chNn, 2 A AuguJf « 
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| DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

Doubt still surrounds 
Barzel’s team 



T tie CDU election campaign com¬ 
mittee, meeting this weekend for its 
fiat, two-day assembly in Bonn, has some 
important discussing to do. The most 
itci&e point, that could ..determine 
iriilcfa way the elections go, has npt yet 
beaiMtiled. 

Hiere will be discussion of the election 
programme, sketching out of strategy and 
moderation of what the two DOsseldorf 
dwtlring agencies T.E.A.M. and Hege- 
man have to say, for they will be 
combining their advertising knowhow to 
WktheCDU, . 

But why wifi no decisions be made 
iboct the team tliat is to back up Rainer 
Bu»l when he launches into tlie great 
tattle against the hapless father figure of 
Brandt, tlie team tliat is to help him 
Hand ground against Brandt? Obviously 
Batzel himself does not feel this is tlie 
right time and place to get to grips with 
this tricky subject. 

While on holiday in Portugal lie has 
contented Iiimself with collecting to¬ 
gether tlie names of tlie greats in tlie CDU 
and CSU who carry weight within the 
party or at least satisfy the interests of 
important groups. But tills is skating 
round the matter of naming tlie elite 
group from whom tlie close-knit team 
must be recruited. In .the election cam¬ 
paign itself it will not be sufficient just to 
name one or two powerful namesi ■ 

Barrel . )ias said that ho has various 
tarns at ids disposal to carry out the 
drying tasks involved in leading the 
country, a party-, parliamentary parly- 
m government-team. The first (s tlie 
party presidium, tlie second the com- 
utitiee of the parliamentary party. As for 
(k third, thal Is a squad, tliat Bqrzel 
outlined in very hazy terms op 25 March 
ft the party-political conference prior; to 
[hedretiops in Baden-Wlhttemberg. Then 
11 was stated tliat by this time"there 


would be a shadow government ready to 
make a glittering debut. 

In reality all tliat emerged was a 
recitation of old familiar names, and In 
only a few cases was there a shadow of 
doubt which Cabinet post they would fill. 
Franz Josef Strauss has carved his name 
Indelibly on finance, Sclileswig-Holstein 
Economic Affairs Minister Narjes is likely 
to claim the same office at a national 
level if the opportunity arises. 

Hans Katzer would not miss the chance 
of making a .comeback in the Social 
Welfare Ministry. And, with some effort 
Barzel has managed to achieve general 
approval for. his young deputy in the 
parliamentary party Manfred WOrner as 
the candidate for the Federal Defence 
Ministry. . 

Walther Lelsler-Klep, tlie CDU treasurer; 
has no serious opponent in his claim to 1 
tlie Federal Ministry for Development 
Aid. Gerhard Schr&der is generally ac¬ 
cepted as the most likely choice for 
Federal Foreign Minister if the CDU gets 
back. Helga Wex, a member of tlie party 
presidium, is earmarked for the thankless 
role of head of tlie Family Affairs 
Ministry. 

Other names named by Barzel in 
Freiburg were Lenz, who would fit in at 
die Federal Ministry of Justice, CSU 
Federal state group leader in Bonn Rich¬ 
ard StUcklen, whom tlie Bavarians would 
like to see as Federal Minister at the 
Chancellery, jack-of-all-trades Hermann 
Hticherl - a centre of controversy in tlie 
CSU at present - who would presumably 
bo sent back to the “Green Front”, Hesse 
Opposition leader Alfred Dregger and 
Richard von weizsiicker. 

It Is still not clear whether Anneinarle 
Grlesinger will be nominated. It Is not 
easy to fit the lost three named into a 
shadow Cabinet. Dregger’s name is being 
mentioned in connection with tlie Fed¬ 
eral Ministry of the Interior, a post tlie 
man Iiimself would like to hold. But it is 
not easy to see how such a provocative 
character with such a polarising effect 
could be expected to be responsible for 
tlie internal, peace qnd security.of the 
country. The Federal Ministry of Housing 


would be a better post for him. Von 
Weizsiicker would certainly be representa¬ 
tive as Federal Foreign Minister. But this 
post has already been filled. So tlie 
whispers from tlie wings are tending to 
suggest he will be made responsible for 
Intra-German Affairs. 

Among the above mentioned there are 
names that oould be regarded as “bom 
members” of tlie shadow Cabinet, in 

P articular Katzer, Strauss and Schroder. 

[aijes and Wfirner have been Introduced 
into shadow offices in public by Batzel 
personally. Tlie others may belong to the 
nominated government team - but tliat 
does not mean they have been fitmly 
promised a Cabinet post. 

Nevertheless this team is not large 
enough .to fill all available posts. Specula¬ 
tion remans. Will Bert hold Martin from 
Hesse be nominated as shadow Science 
Minister or can the Rhineland Palatinate 
Cultural Affairs Minister Bernhard Vogel 
promise Iiimself this post? . Is Wdmer 
Dollinger destined for posts and telecom¬ 
munications again? Has Bremen state 
Chairman Ernst MtUler-Hermann a good 
cliarice of : being nominated for the Fed¬ 
eral Ministry of Transport? What is 
Barzel planning for the departmont of the 
interior? 

On tlie other hand there are a few 
names that have been left out. What Is th? 
future .for the CDU General Secretary 
Konrad Kraske and liis predecessor Bruno 
Heck? How will tlie foreign policy 
spolesmen hi the parliamentary party 
Werner Marx and Westphalian state Chair¬ 
man Heinrich Wlndelen be occupied? 

Kraske prefers party and government 
work. Marx and Windelen have been 
mentioned as possible Chairman of .the 
parliamentary party. And what rote is to 
be played by state Prime Ministers Hel¬ 
mut Kohl and Gerhard Stoltenberg and 
Opposition leaders Heinrich Kflppler ana 
Wilfricd Hasselmann? 

Tlie CDU/CSU still have to sort out 
their personnel problems. So far the 
electorate have only one .name pn to 
which they can latch to personify, tlie 
Christian Democrat election programme, 
and that is Rainer Barzel. Leading mem¬ 
bers' of tiie party do not consider tills 
mere chance. It seem4 to suggest tliat the 
CDU/CSU are prepared to fight the 
election as straight combat between two 
personalities, Barzel and Brandt'. But the 
CDU/CSU have till itow seBmed to con¬ 
sider spell a battle uneven, owing to the 
differing popularity of the two men. : ' 

. LudqlfHemafm \ 

, (Deutsche Zeltung, 18 Auguit 1972} 


t f and when the Bundestag is dissolved 
tafore-theend of the legislative period 
J number of Bills will be left stranded 
jr and dry.- When" members of the 
hwfir House' went on holiday in June 
there were 169- Bills being discussed in 
the committee stage. Eighty-four of these 
^®re initiated-by government offices, 67 
them came from the Lower House J - 
“* parliamentary; parties, and members -*• 
^ eighteen were Initiated by the Bun- 
(Upper House): •' : ; 7 

Jfntn tne Bundestag reconvenes at-the 
of' (September riot only will the 
Jjtaaimenl coalition be out to get several 
Jjfithese bills passed, but the. Opposition 
“»wiU be keen to do so.... . -• 

.JW* applies first and foremost to the 
budget* the second reading of which 
Jm interrupted when it was discovered 
'there waa.a complete stalemate in 

‘A&House. . i ! • • ■ ' 

According to the new Federal Eco- 
gdcs and Finance Minister Helmut 
“Jhmidt the budgetary committee of the 
™ndestag will recommence its considera- 
of the budget proposals- in early 
“Gptember and ,tne decisions made in 
^blnet circles before Professor Schiller 
to the effect that 2,500 million 
J>ajks must be pared and the limitation 
ro borrowing must be set at six milliard 


Over 150 Bills fell 
on stony ground 
in the Bundestag 

Marks, will be worked into tlie. new, 
budget proposals. 

: Then, the government hopes, it will be 
possible to get this budget made law 
before the dissolution of die Bundestag. 
On the other hand the government .has 
pot produced its draft budget for 1973 
Bnd tiie finance plaqs for tlie years up till 

l 976 - ' 

, The social welfare policy sub-comtnit- 
tee will also reconvene early, on 4 
September, to discuss the proposals for 
pension reform and adjustment put for¬ 
ward by the government and Opposition. 
r The hope then Is that this Important 
Measure on the social welfare policy 
fccene, which has given rise to much 
controversy and heated discussion, involv¬ 
ing the increasing of pensions by a 
so-called Sockdbetrag (literally: pedestal 
pum), can finally be brought \o a satisfac¬ 
tory conclusion. 

i The Federal Ministry of Labour, Is 
convinced that there will be an agreement 
on the committee between the govem- 


ii ;■ r f I 1 

merit and Opposition. Tlie Federal Mln- 
istty does hot bfclieve that a special 
session of .the Bundestag on the problems 
6f p^naioite will be necessary.' : : 

"The’ flrst plenary, meeting, pf the Bun¬ 
destag after the summer'recess ls planned 
for 18 September. But the committee 
will, be in sessions up till 16 September* 
This leaves no leeway for a special 
session. 

■ Federal Minister of the Interior Hans- 
Dietrich Genscherls hoping that-It Will be 
po^ible to pass the Bill on prevention of 
atmospheric pollution for protection of 
the environment, Efforts are also being 
made to get at least part of the umbrella 
leglriatibn foi universities passed, which fy 
considered so vital by tiie Federal states. 
This guarantees.unifprm terms of admis¬ 
sion to university for all applicants. 

Among the Bills that are not likely to 
be discussed further are-the drafts for 
penal reform under Paragraph 213, thp 
reform of marital and family legislation 
and the constitution pf the postal ser¬ 
vices. 

As far as fiscal measures aie concerned 
there will be no amendment to value 
added tax Which would bring an increase 
of the pre-tax lump' sum for agriculture. 

(Frankfurter AUgeinelne Zeldin* 
fllr Deutschland, 29 August 1972) 


SPD stresses 
democracy 

F ederal Chancellor Willy Brandt, the 
SPD party Chairman has announced 
an offensive of Democratic Socialism for 
the forthcoming general elections. Those 
who are afraid of this Ism and who feel 
tliat with the activities of tlie Young 
Socialists the SPD lias veered away from 
its line in ihe days of Kurt Schumacher 
should make careful note of this speech. 

Basically tiie statements made by 
Brandt amount to an unmistakable con¬ 
firmation and purposeful further develop¬ 
ment of the Bad God esberg. Programme 
principles, wliicli do not throw the idea 
of socialism overboard but do free it from 
ell doctrinaire ballast i 
: If socialism is equated .with State 
control one should take a look at tlie 
Alilen Programme of the CDU In 1947 
which announced, tliat capitalism was 
bankrupt and that basic industries should 
be nationalised. This contains far more 
“socialist” traits than can be found in he 
SPD in 1972. 

Freedom, justice and solidarity, a social 
setup in which all men have • equal 
opportunities of living a decent life In the 
manner they choose. Tlie party is for the 
Introduction of a “free enterprise, eco¬ 
nomic system closely allied with a pro¬ 
gramme of social welfare”. Could not 
these principles enumerated by Willy 
Brandt be part and parcel of a Christian 
Social party with a programme of “soziale 
Marktwirtsciiaft" (social welfare free en¬ 
terprise economy)? 

Kurt Schumacher said that tiie only 
kind of socialism he could envisage was in 
a free and democratic society and tliat he 
did not want to aciiieve Itis aim of a 
wide-ranging popular party by means of 
old and weary concepts of class struggle 
or with a traditional force of old Social 
Democrats, and the same applies to Willy 
Brandt. 

Brandt's rejection of ideological com¬ 
munist- parties and. popular -trout stra¬ 
tegies is unambiguous. In this respect tlie 
boundaries are drawn up even more 
clearly in the Federal Republic than in 
Franco ox Italy. It is more essential, than 
evpr to make this point loud and clear at 
a time when CSU Chairman Franz Josef 
Strains Is slinging the, mud of supposed 
allegiance to Moscow, at. the £JPD and 
distorting thoir image in a terrifying 
manner,.and at a time when,one of.the 
most important ministers In Willy 
Brandt’s original Cabinet, is on the verge 
of being ; expelled from fire SPD for 
“attitudes likely lo damage the party”. 

(SUddautBChe Zeltung, 21 ^ugmt 1972) 

i ii : .. • . i. „• . 

Augstcin to staiid . 
as EDP candidate; 
for Bundestag 

Qpiegel .publisher Rudolf Augstein has 
O been accepted unanimously by the 
fourteen-man FDP selection.committee in 
constituency-.,; 106,, r . Paderboru-Wleden- 
brilck^' as the Free Democrat candidate for 
.election to the Bundestag. • . . . . 

- So Augstein will presumably be setting 
up .against' CDU. Chairman iRainer J3arzd 
and SPD Bundestag member Ulrich Leh¬ 
man Augstein has been given a promising 
-placing! on the' FDP state lists Tor North 
Rhine-Westphalia. f - • ' ! ' 

Augstein told the press that’ he would 
not remain Spiegel publisher if he were 
elected to the Bundestag; He did not 
consider the .two-jobs Compatible,.es¬ 
pecially as Der Spiegel could not afford 
to be a party paper. ... 

’ He told ms friends in the party In 
.Padeibom that he did not expect to be 
given star treatment but planned to fight 
a normal election battle with all its 
comfqrts and. discomforts. He would as 
far as was necessary go out and.megt the 
people.; (Neil* Ruhr 2Billing, U Auguit 1972) 
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Kurt Schumacher, post-war SPD 
leader, died twenty years ago 

JihImh _111_ _ r- . ... 


A dmirers and critics of Dr Kurt 
Schumacher, the fnnnrfar nf tk* 


-TV Schumacher, the founder of the 
post-war Soda! Democratic Party, must 
always remember that they are speaking 
of a man who passed through the hell of 
Heuberg, Dachau, FJossenburgandNeuen* 

« who lost an aim In the First 
'°rld War and a leg as the result of his 
imprisonment In concentration camps 
and who knew he had little time to speak 
and fight on behalf of the SPD and 
Germany. 

"One of the most important men in 
Europe today is a one-qrmed and one- 
legged German with a tragic countenance 
and passionate voice," an American 
Journalist wrote shortly before Schu¬ 
macher’s death. “Despite all Ills mistakes 
and weaknesses and however contradic- 
tory Ills politics might be, he represents 
something that Is very rare today: moral 
strength and the living conscience of a 
nation.” 

The elements judged contradictory by 
this American journalist are found in a 
tape recording Schumacher made for a 
television programme a few hours before 
his death. 

Ffl his last words to the public he 
Stated: “The division of Germany is the 
great strength of Soviet foreign policy. In 
the view of the Social Democrats the 
reunification of Germany is more urgent 
and more important for peace and the 
constitution of Europe than any form of 
Integrating one part of Germany with 
other European countries." 

The first sentence of his message was as 
t^ethen as it doubtlessly is now. But 


Nazi myth that they were the heirs of the 

First World War generation. ‘The German 
—.111 _]_ 


tion on 20 August 1952. None of Allies 
viewed reunification as an urgent and 
important issue - who did outside Ger¬ 
many? 

Any chance of reunification had al¬ 
ready passed. When tiro door opened a 

in ia?S ~4 U S 18 exchfl nge of notes 
? I , 7, Dr Konrad Adenauer slammed 
it shut without seriously examining what 
was behind it. 

Dr Adenauer's hasty No cannot be 
forgotten. Despite the fact that the final 
Soviet note appears to us today like a 
fairy-tale, Adenauer described it as a 
scrap of paper. 

It is not that Adenauer did not want to 
travel a secure path to reunification. He 
was convinced from the very outset that 
this path was precarious and did not 
bother to famine It. 

to Dr 1 Kurt Schu- 
Xf5?iJfc 1 ' ®PP os1 ”* Integration 
mould never have been supported should 

so fcw people at 

the time did indeed attack them . 

Kaisen and Ertist Reuter tried 
out they were : yjsiy much in a minority. 
Kalsert, who saw things differently at fre 
nme and conducted important negotia- 

*5? Americflns tb stop them 
oisniantling German port faculties, lost 

Klt^atlSf. *** cxccutive « Schumacher’s 

^That was the contradictory element of 
this man’s character. On the; one hand he 
recognised the main political trends uri- 
faultingly but on the other hand he 
becmne hopelessly muddled about some 
of the consequences of these trends. - - 
." ® u ! t* 1 ® ^aim that Schumacher often 
had the talent of foreseeing developments 
must not be restricted to the period after 
1945. His speech to the Reichstag on 23 
February 1932 must also be included 
Attacking Dr Josef Goebbels in scathing 
terms, he stated: ’The whole of Nation! 
Socialist agitation is a continual appeal to 
the baser instincts of Man.” 

In the same speech he destroyed the 


. - — VJVilillUl 

it nation will need years to recover morally 
g and intellectually from the wounds caus- 
f ed by this type of agitation,” he pro- 
i* phesied. 

f In Kurt Schumacher the Social Demo- 
8 crats possess an example of democratic 
8 valour, freedom and morality, it is 
i tragic to see . that many young Social 
Democrats today do not recognise Kurt 
Schumacher and idolise people who have 
absolutely nothing to do with Social 
Democratic policy. 

Schumacher was the first person to 
speak of Franco-German reconciliation 
when he described It as the basic factor 
for the life, ideas, freedom and humanity 
of our continent at the second SPD 
congress in Nuremberg on 29 June }947. 

He recognised the goal. but his pur¬ 
suance of it was not made easy as the 
French occupying forces harassed the 
Social Democrats In their zone wherever 
they could. 

He knew better than other people what 
had been done to the Jews in Germany 
and during his speech to the SPD congress 
in Nuremberg he made a passionate 
appeal for reparations and a ban on all 
anti-Semitic propaganda. 

No observer of the life and work of 
Kurt Schumacher can fail to ask the 
question — although it can of course only 
be asked theoretically - whether Schu¬ 
macher would have approved of the 
Brandt government’s Ostpolitik or not. 

It must be stated at the very outset that 
— all SrhumnrlWB t efrtw«~to-Coifl- 
munism the Socialist Unity Party and the 
Soviet Union must be viewed in their 
temporal context. 

Schumacher returned to German poli- 
tics in 1945 realising that the extreme ; 
right and extreme left had jointly des¬ 
troyed tlie Weimar Republic. While in 
Nazi concentration camps he never sup¬ 
ported or encouraged the Idea of a Popular 
Front although It must have been viewed 
as a possibility in these places of horror, 
when the Social Democrats were forced 
to merge with the Communist Party In 
what was then the Soviet Zone he saw 1 
that thousands of Social Democrats did 
not survive. , 

But it would be wrong to describe Kurt 
ochumacher as a man who was com- i 

pletely opposed to all contacts with the < 

Communists. He possessed great powers 
°if rajferentiation and he told delegates at , 
the first post-war SPD congress in Hah- T 
overoqllMay 1946: : 


6 "We wish to stress 
n our desire to coope- 
Y rate with all the vie* 

*■ torious powers. We 
also want to cooper¬ 
ate with Russia, we 
- have no reservations 
' about this necessity 
s and we feel nohostil- 
I ity for a country that 
: has suffered so great- 
i ly from Hitler's war. 

1 But comrades, even 
though we feel not 
the slightest trace of 
hostility towards this 
country, we are not 
going to be robbed of 
our independence. 

We are not going to 
be persuaded to sup- . 
port any cheap anti- 
Bolshevik agitation 
either but remain in¬ 
ternational and Ger¬ 
man Socialists with 
all that that involv¬ 
es.” The minutes of 
the congress record 

lasting applause at many points of the 
speech. Sdiumacher never had any illu- 
aons about the far-reaching Communist 
aims as he clearly foresaw that the 
Communists would want the demarcation 
lines to become proper frontiers. I can 
therefore Imagine Schumacher supporting 
the basic features of today’s Ostpolitik as 
the conditions are now completely dif- 
■ Wa day. 

nBtit he\voiil3 fight passionately against 
confusing the needs of State policy with 
ideooges. He never hnd nay time for 
ideological fratemisers. He knew that this 
policy could only be pursued successfully 
If afi attempts to form a brood left-wing 
wer lnipped in the bud. 

S™ 1 ®* summit on 7 August it stressed 
that the ideological battle is not ended 
with the Signature of tiro treaties. 

What Schumacher told the SPD con¬ 
gress In Hanover on 9 May 1946 can still 
serve as a warning for some sections of 
the party today: *But Social Democracy 
is now in danger of being understood as a 
bloai donor for people who are only 
waiting for tiro chance of themselves 
acting undemocratlcally." 

Sdiumacher did not allow things to 
reach mat stage. He and Franz Neumann 
must be thanked for.the parts they 
played when the SPD rejected all ideas of 
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a Popular Front with the Communists 
a large majority at a vote in Berlin oa 
March 1946, Free Berlin is still profit 
from this. 

People in the Federal Republic 
longer seem to appreciate the facta 
ciently that it was this man who refit 
the one-party State at the Nusmb 
party congress in 1947 and supper 
parliamentary democracy. 

A year previously, on 9 May 1946, 
had dismissed the dictatorship of 1 
proletariat as a slogan. ‘There Is no a 
thing as a dictatorship of the proletary 
ho stated, ‘There is only a dictated 
over the proletariat.” 

j admit that tills article shines tooti 
“gilt on Sdiumacher the man. But u: 
few people wore In a position to t 
perionce how deeply sensitive Si 
macher was despite his hard exteriorK 
unrclontingness. 

If he had not had Erich Ollenhawi 
his side the party would often have bf 
more deeply hurt by his actions ashei 
domineering and Intolerant. But h* 
had a deep-seated sense of justice 
pained him most of all to see lial I 
often needed a long time before 00 $ 
the olive branch of. reconciliation. 

I remember a day when I was 
to- accompany him to the local paj 
congress in Lower Bavaria to cover 1 
speech for Neuer Vorwtlrts as It waits, 
called, It was shortly after currency re/or 
. ;0n the way -back we stopped off 
Wurzburg and Schumacher asked me* 1 
I thought*of this party congress-1 0 
disappointed 'as. I thought that not J 
ougfi attention had.been paid to p 
so soon - before an election and tint W 
hid been to much quibbling abort* 1 
were to be the candidates. Sebum*® 
laughed openly and-said: f'XBd.ywiJ 
do not understand tiiat'the parijr 1 * 
from argument. 4 ’ ! ■ ' 1 . 

' 1 do not feel that Dr Ktirt Schu* 8 ® 
would believe today that the SPD h 
good overall form. But my 
cannot be proved or disproved as he 
longer alive. • 

But the SPD has every reason to rw 11 * 1 
her a man *- and not oiily on day* ^ 
the twentieth anniversary of his oeath ^ 
whom Claus Schllller Wrote on the jn 
anniversary bf his ddath: “Kuri Scj 
macher had only one pbsslon •— 
only' one love - his Germany, and 
victor deatii.” • r ..' ' Front Bam 

' (Die WdM9 Avgurt i9t 
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| WAGE PATTERNS 

Differentials 

matter 

most 

Thia article Is taken from J&rg M. 
Simpfanddrfar's recently published book 
FShntngsaufgabg: Laistungsgerachte Go- 
hilts/ indung (The Task of Leadership: 
Salaries Based on Performance). Slmpfen- 
dOrfer Is the head of personnel at a 
computer firm, 

O ne of the most important factors in 
wages policy is that the absolute 
ampunt, of income is of far less import- 
aioe than the differential recognisable to 
individual employees. 

...ifcje,'differentials are discovered in file 
'private sphere among friends and acquain¬ 
ts aqd material satisfaction depends 
to»high degree .on whether , a person Is 
«!l^a|d or poorly-paicj compared - with 
ofirefs. In .tliQ same social class and same 
typo of profession. 

iPIfTcrentials are also subjected to par- 
tkular examination wltliin firms where 
employees try openly or surreptitiously 
to compare their income with that of 
titeir colleagues to judge whether they are 
being paid fairly or not. 

The question of fair pay is basically the 
question of whether these differentials 
are fair. 

The problems involved in differentials 
ere of course complex and require close 
examination. Four general features 
emerge that have a direct influence on 
material satisfaction. 

The growth of a person’s income Is 
examined to see whether It is keeping 
pace with his performance. The elemen¬ 
ts^ need for growth results in the 
spontaneous desire for one’s own Income 
to keep pace with performance and 
expand the range of material opport¬ 
unities. 

Hie wage levels of a person’s own firm 
( or to a certain extent a country’s 
economy) is compared with the wage 
w*)s of other firms (or economies). This 
■ ■ attempt to gain an Impression of the, 
efficiency and success of one’s own firm 
w the basis of relative wage levels. 

It Is not only aspects of economic 
efficiency, that Influence the decision of 
Mother to join or stay with a firm. A 
Wh played bv other factors that have 
Mining tp do with direct wages - the 
forking atmosphere, wprklng conditions, 
the firm’s geographical location, personal 
tuitions and so forth. 

“tit with the growth of mobility the 
number of people changing their job after 
j-Mnparing the wages paid by various 
t'fnu has also increased in recent years. 


This demonstrates a growth in self-aware¬ 
ness as well as a feeling for the freedom 
of profession and the establishment of 
genuine competitive conditions on the 
labour market. 

, Apart from one’s own income and Its 
growth and apart from the comparison of 
firms, comparison of tiro incomes struc¬ 
ture of tiro various groups within tiro firm 
is also of interest. 

Tiro more aware of performance that 
tiro employees of a concern become, the 
more likely they will be to demand that 
structural differences of group incomes 
should be based on performance. 

increasing attention is also being paid 
to overcoming the strict distinctions 
between groups, defining various careers 
and providing the opportunity of climb¬ 
ing up the hierarchy through performance 
and further training. 

Within the group the incomes of the 
individual employees are compared with 
each other, as long as tills is not 
prevented by a ban or a taboo. 

When percoptlble differences in Income 
for comparable activities are discovered, 
this can only be justified by varying 
performance. If tills explanation is not 
possible, the only other reason can be 
arbitrariness In one fomi or another. 

This results in indolence 1 or disebntent 
that inhibits performance. Performance 
and competition become senseless when 
they do not find expression and recogni¬ 
tion In the form of material reward. 

Many executives are surprised about 
the minimal effects achieved by mention 
of the absolute amount of income. They 
ignore the fact that individual satisfaction 
depends on the question of differentials. 
The employee seeks fairness in differen¬ 
tials. Arbitrary differences are felt to be 
as unfair as standardised Incomes that 


take no'account of differences in per¬ 
formance. 1 

It is superfluous to point out that no 
wages policy will satisfy all concerned. 
Dissatisfaction will never be overcome to 
break out of the vicious circle of arbitrari¬ 
ness and standardisation and make the 
utmost effort to bring some order Into 
tiro system of differentials. 

The least a firm can do in this respect is 
convince employees of the seriousness of 
such efforts. If these efforts have some 
perceptible effect, experience shows that 
a conscious and consistent regard of the 
differentials, even with a comparatively 
small employment of means, will result in 
a astonishing incentive to performance. 
But even wide-ranging means will be of 
no avail when tiro feeling for fair differen¬ 
tials is offended against. 

Bringing differentials into order first 
and foremost Is a decisive step towards 
solving the problem. Its Importance In 
practice does not depend on whether it 



con be put into effect in a perfectionist 
manner. 

Anyone judging the value of a solution 
against whether it can be put into effect 
In a perfectionist manner usually prevents 
processes of development from pro¬ 
gressing in the desired direction. 

The discrepancy between aim and real¬ 
ity Is part of all spheres of human life. It 
is also true for personnel policy that only 
precise ideas are capable of bringing some 
movement into situations of stagnation 
and progressing towards a solution even 
though tiie way there may be long and 
laborious. JdrgM. Simpfmd&rfer 

(Die Zell, 1 a August 1973) 


lost women work because they need the money 



O nly sixteen per cent of all working 
women in the Federal Republic work 
for the fun of It, according to a represen¬ 
tative survey .of 404 female workers 
conducted by the -Trades Union Confed¬ 
eration. ’. 

Most women - 38 per cent - claimed 
that they only worked because they 
needed tiro money for 1 their personnel 
needs. The -fihanclal strains caused by 
buying and ■ equipping 'a home cause 
another 25 per cent to go out to work. ■ 
Eighteen per cent wanted - to - become 
financially independent by taking ia job; 
Fourteen per dent felt that their house¬ 
work was not eridugh and thirteen per 
cehf worked because their husband's 
wage was not enough. (More than one 
answer Was possible.) 

A total of 76 per ceqt of the women 
worker* • employed In blue-collar, in¬ 
dustries and: 8l per cent .of female 


salaried staffs believe that am-expensWe 
education and career training is equally as 
worthwhile fof B'glri as It 1 is for a'boy. 

• Ninety per Cent of the 1 women believe 
that parents should rive their children 
better help foritheif future careers than 
they themselves ■ were given by their 
parents/ ' : '■ •' ; J ' 

A total of 47 per cent of the women do 
not believe that going out to work means 
doing without children but 31--per cent 
believe that'women basically more stilted 
to running the home that practising a 
profession: But 42 per cent of the women 
refused to accept 1 this sort of attitude. - * 

Men too were asked what they thought 
about women going out to work. Jltwas 
found that 59 per cent of-them agreed 
that women should be allowed to'take on 
a-job; The figure was as : high as 74 per 
cent among men whose wives went out to 
work." ‘ > ••• ■" -■ "• •••.■■ 

•• (Hamburger. Abendlflatt, 19 August 1972) 


Average earnings 
more than doubled 
during the sixties 

T he gross annual income of workers in 
the Federal Republic amounted to an 
average 16,179 Marks last year, according 
to the latest weekly report of the 
Economic Research Institute, West Ber¬ 
lin. This is 160 per cent more than In 
1960. 

Hamburg topped tiro list in 1971 with 
an average annual Income of 18,532 
Marks, followed by North Rhine-West- 
phalia with 17,195 Marks. In 1960 the 
Saar topped the list with an average 
annual income of 7,034 Marks followed 
once again by North Rliine-Westphalla 
with 6,736 Marks, 

West Berlin with 5,598 Marks and 
15,457 Marks respectively. and Bavaria 
with 5,463 Marks and 14,388 Marks 
respectively came bottom of the table;in 
both 1960and 1971. 

The Institute claims, that tiro dif¬ 
ferences In average annual income be¬ 
tween the various. Federal states have 
lessened. In the last eleven years. The 
Federal states with tiro highest level of 
earnings in 1960 also haa the smallest 
growth rates In the period covered by the 
report. 

On the otlror hand, those Federal states 
which had a low average income, es¬ 
pecially Beilin, registered high growth 
rates up to 1971. Tiro reason for this is 
the approximation of employment struc¬ 
tures In the Individual regions. 

There lias been a considerable change at 
the top of the table since 1960. Hamburg 
jumped to the top from third place wliile 
North Rhine-Westphalia maintained its 
second position with an average annual 
Income of 17,195 Marks in 1971. 

Hesse, in fourth place in 1960, rose to 
third place with 16,614 Marks. The Saar 
Bhppcd from top position to Ctmitii place 
with an average income of 16,558 Marks 
• In 1971. ■ 

These Federal states arc followed by 
Lower Saxony (16,237 Marks), Rhlne- 
land-Palatlnate (15,932 Marks), Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein (15,703 Marks) and Baden- 
WUrttemberg (15,627'Marks). West Berlin 
and Bavaria are still at the foot of the 
table with average annual incomes of 
15,457 and 14,388 MUrks respectively. 

The Economic Research " Institute 
points out that a large number of factors 
influence the level 01 incomes In industry 
from Federal state to Federal state afiart 
from tiro wage-eamer/salaried staffs ratio. 

Employees can for example be classi¬ 
fied according to sex (women generally 
earn considerably less than meq), accord¬ 
ing to performance groups within the 
■tariff framework, according to industry 
or according to the size of the firm , for 
whiclv they work. ... , 

According to calculations eliminating 
these differences, Hamburg tppped tiro 
table in .both. I960, arid 4971 followed 
each, time by North Rhine-Westphalia. 
West Berlin occupied bottom position in 
I960 . but has since, handed over tire 
wooden spqon to Bavaria, 

. When the Income tables are divided up 
apcbrdihg to industries; employees of tiro 
oil, industry topped tiie table with .an 
average annual, wpge of 23,802 Marks last 
year, followed by; workers In the coal 
activate? Industry with im‘ average 21,429 
Marks!' 

They are followed by tire chemieal 
hdustty (J9,?9$ Markti) and the steel and 
igjtt metal construction industry which 
las '.worked its way 1 up from tenth to 
fourth place With j8,$46 Mirks, 

The bottom position of. all 35 in¬ 
dustries Is still taken up by the garments 
industry with an - average income of 
10.063 Marks. The tobadcro-processing 
industry j bottom but one in I960; has 
climbed the table'and gained 24th place in 
1971 with an average annual wage of 
14,443 Marks. ■ 

(DerTagaupiegel, 10 August .1972) 
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THE ECONOMY 


Inevitable tax increases 
must be put to good use 



S hortly before the premature end of 
the present legislative period the 
government supports more than eyer 
before the theoretical “law” of the spread 
of State activity and State financial 
requirements that was; formulated at the 
turn of the cenfary by the theorising 
Socialist Adolph V/agner. ; 

In 1969 tho government introduced 
itsplf to the public with'a promise of 
domestic reforms. At that tbhri the SPD 
and .FDP hoped they could combine this 
programme with, simultaneous tax cuts 
for employees, •••"'■ :• 

‘ • , i I !' • • ' • . 

Meantime the taxes on brandy, petrol 
and tobacco have been .increased. Meant 
time Federal Chancellor Willy Brandt has 
repeatedly declared .that those who ex¬ 
pect the State to .embark om impressive 
public works must be pxepared’to pay for 
them. , ■. 1 

1 ■ i.. 

And fresh to 1 the 'office of Federal 
Economics and Finance Minister Helmut 
Schmidt has still found time to draw 
further consequences from this Idea on 
numerous occasions. And so it seems we 
are about to enter the first election 
campaign in which the electorate is faced 
with financial sacrifices. Who knows 
maybe the cry of "Higher taxes for all!’* 
—Soganl ^ 6 8 marve ^° 11 ^ electioneering 

This change of tune, to wliicii leading 
lights In the. Opposition have not exactly 
turned their backs, obviously cannot be 
explained entirely by. philosophising 
about the poverty of the-general public 
S 1 ?, *!/* , needtQ .to* a helping hand- 
Benina it. there,, is probably, practical 
experience and a fair portion of helpless- 
ness« The proposed, and. essential public 
spending of the next few years outweighs 
the predicted revenue by far. The gap 
cannot be filled entirely by government 
loans. So higher taxes are a last resort -r 
asyouwere. 

What is new Is the idea, more or less 
openly expressed, that 1 the State should 
nave a lalger slice of the national product. 


But those who champion such a cause 
must not get cold feet when it comes to 
raising taxes. It is possible for those who 
hold the government pursestrings to try 
to cull more from savings and to finance 
extra government spending with greater 
indebtedness. 

But this would result either in private 
investments being cut back, as there 
would be less capital available for them - 
pr price rises. This latter wpuld happen If 
private- investors refusecTtb have their 
Corns cut and decided .to call on their 


with greater emphasis on public rather 
than private spending can only be em¬ 
ployed to a limlted extent : 

Of-course an increase in taxation dpes 
not : automatically imply satisfactory 
functioning Without friction.-Increasing 
value ddded tax or wages and 1 income tax 
would 'hit private consumer 'activity, 
which a majority feels should be reduced 
in favour of greater government spending. 
But If unions ■ and the workers they 
represent don’t like the idea and decide 
to' make good their losses with bigger 
wage aiid salary claims the relationship 
between government and private spending 
power remains the same. It Is just that the 
inflationary spiral Is given another boost. 

This cannot be the aim, and any 
govemmeht that wants to' push through 
improvements must seek the support of 
those affected. 

.In the past many a union leader has 
-gfatta Hhy taxer Wdd-be-a good- 
thing and that the working man was 
prepared to make a sacrifice so that more 
kindergartens, schools, highways and 
hospital^ could be built. But as for unions 
being prepared basically to ciit individual 
claims for the general good, ready to 
accept a tax raise without making efforts 
to compensate - we will believe that 

When we see it!, . 

It .all depends really oh the conditions 
- that is to say, whether the extra burden 
of taxation is fairly distributed and the 
newly-found money is spent wisely bV 
the State., ..... ., ' : 

As far as burden-sharing is concerned It 
Is dear, that tax increases that 'are 
imposed with excessive haste will not 
take much consideration of social require- 


I mported inflation" has been' In the 
news f6r some tlmd and on occasions It 
a-Wf'JS a* *h' excuse for Inflation 
mat Is iii reality 1 *‘hoMernade’’:But there 
np- not been ■quite So much talk 1 about 
that I, t0 igay a 

declaration of battle on' chromic Ihflatibh 
by systematically increased impprt j. ■ 

_ “topoitedj fnflatiin 1 ’ d^s Hot .hhpiy 
fliat, prices rise here .because” we have' to 
wjf- hl^ier prices for foreign pr& 

duw. ThriindeX of purchase prices fb'r 

esw&ttesiffis 

period last year.. : .T 

< Mark revaluation pf last December 

increased at a greater cate, than Imports, 

!l ?", ord f! ?° pt to 'Ft* with the price 
spiral, which ha* grown ever faster to 

go , veminent woldd 
Ige to ,introduce a liberal taper tspohey. 

3Eeffect’of increasing 

^jyeUUaq on.the ( home market if thw? 
jjre a flood, of cheap import goods. 
Fric^ could then be ducked.) • jj.. 

” Wth ithls 1 id mind- State Secretary 


Free trnde may 
hej-pto combat 
inflation 

Carsten Rohwedder of die! federal Eco- 
nomica and Finance Ministry, has mow 
suggested that the seff-itaitotion agree, 

meet proposed by the Japanese for their 
ex S?£; of pocket calculators and radio 
and TV sets should not be accepted, i 
'Bonn .has, already .recommended, non 
acceptance ■ of >this to^ the. monopolies 
coirtmissicoi, Cheaperexports from Japan 

to .this country would support efforts to 

keep prices down. .j . . , 1U ... 

* ■ point is: that; this strong 

medicine of increased Imports from, coun¬ 
tries'that,can., produce - goods cheaply 
must ibe: iadministered r wifn care and'on 
prescription i stare home | Industries could 
be killed off by dh overdose, i ,.,.;,,.. : \< 

1 No one to'this country can i compete 
with the- Japanese price i for calculating 
madrines, for instance. The Federal' Re¬ 
public cameras industry has 1 been almost 


ments. If it is a question of plugging a gap 
with the utmost of speed more than 
likely everyone will be treated alike. To 
impose higher Income taxes correspond¬ 
ing to the ability of various groups to pay 
various amounts requires careful plan¬ 
ning. Value added tax, however, can be 
raised without a great deal of fuss. But 
apparently the government’s budgeting Is 
in such a. sorry state that there can no 
longer be any question of careful prepara¬ 
tion of tax increases. 

The quicker the government requires 
tiie money the greater the likelihood that 
little account will be taken of the varying 
burdens that can be borne by those with 
varying ability to pay. 

Can we at least be certain that Bonn, 
the Federal state governments and local 
councils will spend the higher revenue on 
things that convince the taxpayer that the 
higher taxeB were worth it? Even this 1 
matter is not certain. It sounds tempting: 
when politicians list the beautifal thlngsl 
that the government could do for the 1 
benefit of all if they had enough money . 1 

But where Is the watchdog who will 
ensure that the higher revenue goes to 
projects that art for the benefit orall : and 
is hot fritted awty on some unworthy 
subsidy or other useless venture? • . 

The sharp rise in wages and salaries in 
the civil 1 service in the past ten years does 
to sbme extent reflect the need of civil 
servants to catch up with other sectors 
pay wise. But fills must also be seen partly 
as a sad lack of rationalisation. 

Willy Brandt has said that in no other 
sector of the economy are the available 
resources allowed to lie dormant so much 
as in the civil service. Is any farther 
comment needed? . 

It seems clear that tax raises will have 
to come In the next year or so. But it 
would be dangerous to make up for 
deficits to an extraordinarily high degree 
at a stroke with higher taxes and govem- 

nwnUoatw,,*.... 

This could add fuel to the inflationary 
fire and the 1 benefits for the State would 
be nil. And so the Opposition’s call fora 
budget insurance act cannot be dismissed 
out of hand. Even though tho CDU/CSU 
would like to pursue their aim of pinning 
blame on the government - for the blame 
is there when payments that have been 
promised and agreed upon have to be 
cancelled - the fear of a loss of prestige 
must not be allowed to decide matters 
when it comes to finance policy. > . 

• The first- test for Helmut Schmidt Is 
just round the comer and it requires a 
great deal of courage from him to come 
through Itwifii.the right decision. 

Gerhard Meyenburg , 

*' (Kainer Stadt-Anzglger, IS August 1972 ) 


killed off and provides a glowing example 
of what can happen when the battle for 
competitiveness is lost. Imports from 
1,1 frj 1 oniya .small proportion 

of total imports to this country — but 
they do tend to hit at Federal Republic 
industries ■ that are,in a bad way in ,*ny 
case* such as textiles and porcelain. 

-The so-called Vself limitation” of Jap¬ 
anese goods, is tantamount to an agree¬ 
ment nofe'to: undercut Federal Republic 
companies below a specified rock-bottom 

J&i U u r !F y; ^ cpntxaven- 

tion of the limitation of competitiveness 
that is, forbidden \ by the monopolies 
commission, .But “for highermotiyes^ a 
temporary exception can be made in this 

C8 c?' l ' 5 " ■ 1 ’. 

tgJS! a -W «ista >heq whole 

Inittnrfi VU. A*. faa.'J ^ 


ZZSzfr r countries with fiieir State- 

from foese 

Countries are Intended,to be cheap wltli- 

S industries. To 

adileve thb k pneo control procedure has 

(SQddeuttehfr ZeJtunfc, l 7 August 1972) 


l Too much money jj 
“ circulation, 
l Bundesbank says 

I T n its montlily report the Bundesbar, 
a 4 stut “ the overall economic^ 

! 1 on ond to particular the continued jW 
rise in prices makes it essential to puta 
end to the continued major expansiooS 
borrowing and file amount of mwm 
s circulation. ' 

: Witli an increase of the amount d' 

5 money in circulation of no less than Hi . 

1 per cent in the second quarter of this ytg 
*no more need be said but that such a 
, increase in file amount of ready cadi 
not compatible with stabilisation n - 
Icies”.. 1 r 1 

Compared with the real increase Infel 
'! gross.national product In the firstil! 

• year with price increases elimlnaW-l 
two per cent - this excessive td 
; ^^ oUs y (; 8 1 ^!,8 r ® a * e f (orup^ 1 

The Bundesbank States to'riher &! 
recently the demand for industrial Wi 
hah slackened off somewhat. Equfiis 
out tiie effect 6 f the tlm.e of year fc 
were fewer in-coming dtders far Fedei. 
Republic industry In June fiita In ^ 
But on averagd tne In-coming orders on 
the past two months were more thrnti 
the two montli period prior to fiut . 1 

Export orders to June declined, p* 
sumably as a result of tiie sterling Mu 
But domestic orders were still at & 
higli level of the preceding months. 

As far os capital investment goods 
concerned domestic orders have iiu 
sharply. According to the Bunded 
fills means that capital investment* 
Federal Republic industries is contlmij 
to improve. In the consumer goodi 
industries, however, demand has dropd. 

Industrial production in May and Just 
was fractionally up on March .and April 
this year. As. consumer goods prwjuctb 
Increased in fills period production In (hi 
capital investment goods industries it- 
mained at the same level os in to 
previous two months. 

The Bundesbank report also takes la» 
account the currency policy decision^ 
the .government at the of Juno, leading 
a partial application of the foreign lid 
law (paragraph 23) which some regard** 
dirigistlc, and to the subsequent it# 
tion of Karl Schiller. 

The Bank stresses that its duty V 
advise the government on' import 
currency policy matters did not hum 
that tiie government must mok»*“f 
mand for advice first. Rather it J 
possible, the report states, and 
that the Bundesbank riiould mskf jft 
proaches to the government, even if ^ 
advice If has to give Is a bitter pill. 

Hamid wL 
(Kleler Nachrlchten, 16 AuguU |9™ 

Bonn in the blac^ 
in trade With USA 

f^xports from the Federal Republ M 
Ejthq United States to -the flrit.jj 
months of this year continued tfl j* 
despite the Mark revaluation, aceoiJJJ 
to A report by the German-AmtjJ 1 . 
Chamber of Commerce In New 
published recently by the ConfedeiwJ 
of Federal Republic Industries (BW** 
Cologne. 

In the United States the export scW# 
ment far January to June 1972' \iras 
per cent up on the corresponding p?fj, 
of last year, rising from 1,760 
good two milliard d^lars. But 
try’s finports .from -thiq' 
dropped in the lAiqe period: fr# 
million to 1,700 mtiUori doU an-worthf, 1 ; 
decltoeof 114 pef cent ;- ^ • 
At Wn tfte Warwe oj;2 i 


| economic affairs 


EEC accuses sugar firms 
of restrictive practices 


A lbert Borschette, the EEC Commis¬ 
sioner responsible for cartel-super¬ 
vision, recently.announced that 22 com¬ 


ing' In agreements likely to form'a cartel. 
The companies concerned now have two 
months to answer the accusations levelled 
tgatost them by the European Mono¬ 
polies Commission. 

The dreaded “blue letters” were sent to 
SOdzilcker-Verkaufs-GmbH in Oberursel 
id the Westdeutsche Zuckervertrieba- 
GmbH in Cologne. Only two firms in fills 
country, but to Italy accusations have 
ten levelled against eleven firms and in 
France six. Two Dutch firms have also 
lad letters from M. Borschette as wril as 


Breweries prefer 
returnable bottles 

O n average returnable beer bottles 
travel between ten and 25 times 
from brewery to drinker and back before 
(hey are broken and have to be dumped; 
according to the observations of a brew¬ 
ery In Essen. 

According to a spokesman for the 
toveiy fills high utility rate is making 
many breweries give up the pollution 
menace non-returnable bottles and re¬ 
store their allegiance to the traditional 
tfass. 

DQsseldorfs Gloss Information Centre 
Hat* that in 1971 about 1,500 million 
beer battles were produced in this coun¬ 
try. Of these about 590 million were 
“one-way” bottles. 

(Kleler Nachrlchlen, 3 August 1972) 


the Belgian firm Raffinerie Tldemontoise 
S.A., which controls 85 per cent of the 
sales of sugar In Belgium. 

In Brussels this firm is especially regard¬ 
ed as being a black sheep since it issued 
incomplete information and is believed to 
have spirited away telex messages that 
could have been incriminating. Brussels Is 
not a lenient judge and the fine for these 
offences waS about 15,000Marks. 

If the allegations by file Monopolies 
Commission against the 22 companies is 
proven they face a fine of ten per cent of 
their turnover, .a higher fin? than has ever 
been imposed before. 

The firms in question are annoyed in< 
their turn that Brussels’ Intention of 
pressing charges was released to the press 
before they fiiemselves had been Inform¬ 
ed; It was only three days after news¬ 
papers had carried reports of the affair 
that the Brussels postmark turned up. 

The accusations mainly concern Alleged 
agreements on exports to countries out¬ 
ride the EEC, exports which are subsidise 
rid from EEC funds when there are 
substantial price gaps. 

Furthermore file companies are accused 
of refusing to supply sugar to dealers in 
the EEC on occasions, or making such 
supplies dependent upon price surcharges. 
The general tenor of the charges is mat 
file companies impeded the free market 
in sugar through their agreements, some- 
filing that would not have come hard to 
them os they control at least eighty per 
cent of tiie EEC sugar market. 

Sugar production In EEC countries last 
year amounted to mote than eight million 
tons, according to Brussels’ figures. The 
amount consumed was 6,500,000 tons. 
The surplus would normally have been 


T he Frankfurt Fairs Association colled lj 1 wn __ 1 _i»- ^ 
a hasty press conference at which Its J7 FalliUUI'b VICb 


ffleutive manager Carl Steldle was at 
PJtos to tell journalist i€ the latest sltiia- 
V with regard to trade fairs In fills 
country’*. This one so healthy world has 
to Oie past few years been showing slgris 
J* decay. . Controversy surrounded tiie 
Ohs in Hanover, Cologne and Frankfurt, 
Wfl the three cities battling for the title 
of flie best city fpr trade fairal 
Siqce Leipzig was cut off after the War 
tonpver had a cllarice to Steal the glory 
jiie Uipilg Fair for the Western world 
p u»jj tire opportunity , to .the full* The 

pver Saxony capital became the most 
™portant Centre for capital investment 
^ijjtheqrorid.- 

But Hanovetwas not satisfied tffth that 
^ offered visitors a wide ning* of ‘ 
5?«hher goods. In 1972 tfamjver wa* 
■^. ogaln a “universal fair” and plans to 
the same 'to 1973,-At.the.lad 
“pvor pair to there .Wert 746 
^joiner goods flms exhibiting. •' 

JJfc, Free Imperial City. of frankfart. 
2 W til.?.philosophy of krieptog up * 
wmer goods fair every wring and' 
JJJjw fof centuries and W not. only; 

its reputation for. playing a large 
E? to the,FedeW Republic economic 


with Hanover 
for trade fairs 

happier keeping their stands to one place^ 
Fair .organisers did not turn a deaf ?ar 
to, these requests and,they, commissioned 
a report from the Prognos Society in 
Basle on “bases for. developing, a long-, 
term concept of trade fairs for selected 
branches of the consumer goods in¬ 
dustry”. • 

When Prognos produced their report last 
year which obviously contained nobinding 
statement,' and wfu . not mini tbi the 
Federal Republic . fslr# .idtie's picked 
out the points that struck them as being 
useful and began for theffrst. time.ever an 
active Srkef^^iiy . 7 ' - 4 

: Hanover, dhgered up by an influx of 
new blood; Ironi, industry on the coni* 


of the past'.25 years but has 
tiiat reputation wtfi tune,; L 
prom -branches such as glassware, 
^ramies-’cutlery, fine metals, Jewellery, 
and gift , articles the Wish, has 
^Pressed repeatedly in recent years 
5?*! trade fairs to this country should be 


UU UUiloXSi ■ 

(Dar Titenplesel, 13 Aofurt 


^wentrate. ■ 

jjWrt no longer want to haveto ga Jo; 
U'f or four different cities to make. 
™ orders and cxhlbitora would be 


new bldodi frOTi,.industry oq the cwrt* 
D^ttee J ^ tire Deutsche. Me&^ und- Aus- 
sfelluhgs-AGi quickly swung into action, 
jt'^fclf ph the Idea of running its Own 
consumer goods fair from 1974, quickly 
fashed the notion through, the watchdog 
committees and made its fanqs known to 
faftbranches affected. , / ; ; 1 

jit opposition to Hapover’s/’progresslve 
Frankfort has coroe up with 
its concept of “Verifiable marketing”,: 

■ ,11ie battle of the fairs between Frank- 
flirt and Hanover concerns fhe constitu¬ 
tion-of the ten expert groups with themes 
nicfl as living-room decor, the laid table 
and personal accessories (Including watch- 
es and jewellery), taking to about 750 
exhibiting campanies. Of these 274 have 
already exhibited to Frankfurt. 


exported with the aid of subsidies from 
file agricultural fund or passed on to 
industry. 

But now sugar factories are accused of 
refusing to pass on unrefined sugar to 
other EEC countries to keep prices high, 
or of simply “swapping” their sugar 
among themselves. The Federal Republic 
does not produce enough sugar for its 
needs, France and Belgium produce sur¬ 
pluses. According to Brussels tho normal 
levelling out procedure was not adhered, 
to. 

As was to be expected sugar dealers 
have denied all accusations out of hand. 
SUdzucker talk of "mistakes and a total 
lack of understanding”, and say the 
accusations cannot be made to stand up. 

Belgian sugar prtdticep declared 1 it was 
completely normal for the Belgian con-: 
sumer to stick' to sugar produced In his 
own country. As far as the export to 
outside countries was concerned this had 
been , carried Opt at prices under the 
so-called intervention point arid so the 
EJ2C agricultural fond had npt beeri hard 

wt. . y: Y;. . 

All In all depreciation for sugar Exports 
was completely .normal as . for other 
business, transactions. For this reason 
alone the accusation of cartel forming 
was untenable. French sugar producers 
underlined just one figure: they exported 
more than 600,000 tons of sugar to other 
EECStates. , 

The cards are now on the,table, face 
up. Sugar companies In the EEC have 
eight weeks in which to phrase their 
answers to the accusations and put them 
down in black and white. Probably they 
will turn out to be vastly exaggerated. 

What is certain is that the EEC Com¬ 
mission regards the matter of sugar as a 
test case for the functioning of me EEC 
consumer policy. It is essential to prevent 
prices In the Community being kept 
artificially high by special agreements. 
The are ground for suspicion that this has 
been the case 'and it is up to those under 
suspicion to allay it. HelmutRoeskr 

. . (Deutsche Zeitung, 4 Auguit 1972) 


Closing date for entries was 30 Juno 
and Frankfurt, has firm bookings for. the 
new fair for five years from 19,74. 
involving 235 of these firms apd ,an 
additional 61 that have never exhibited 
there before.. Some foreign firms have 
shown an Interest, we hear.,. ' 

One hundred and eigjity-four of the 
746 exhibitors in the consumer goods 
section at the Hanover Fair 1972 were in 
porcelain. Forms have been sent out;to 
firms Inviting them to take part to: the 
new fair (official, closing date, 15 Septem¬ 
ber) and<j&o Jar abput^. 120 ,Anna have 
given definite acceptances of participa¬ 
tion In the new. fair at which consumer 
goods will be exhibited alone.' 

< Once again: the porcelain . industry 
wants .to. close. Jts ranks in Hanover,[The 
Deutsohe Mease und AussteUungs-AG.has 
given an assurance that It will do all to its 
powers to. (lay the 1 foundation for as 
successful a future for;,the. consumer 
goods faira irin iHqnpwr,jis tjie. capital 
investment, goods fair lias always enjoyed, 
. the. rivalry (between .the , great, fairs 
Cities of .the, Federal. Republic fa heal thy 
(or fairs as a whole. This ,1s a case of .true 
competitiveness, something ; whjlch.|ie.. 8 Q 
vital for our economy. The development 
must. be r welcomed since npw every 
exhibitor can decide for himself where he 
wants to.put hfa goods on exhibition and 
what is the most purposeful line for htol 
to take. . . 1 

: Thu dice, haw not yet been thrown. 
The final venue of the Federal Republic 
consumer goods fair, that is to say. the 
one that fa the most successful and will 
become the most popular, Is something 
that will only become clear to the course 

of years, > airistopliWehnelt • 

'■'■I (FnnkfurtertRundMtitiu, 17 August 1972) 


Consumer agency 
to scrutinise 
service industries 

DIE# WELT 

B erlin's Wareiuest Foundation Intends 
to devote Itself more to studying the 
srirVice iildustrles in file future. Chairman 
of tiie Foundation Roland Hflttenrausch 
said that tiie reason for this was the 
increasing expenditure of private house¬ 
holds on services. But the main point of 
tiie organisation would still be to test 


, The new work will begin next year with 
the setting up of a special department to 
handle investigations into service in¬ 
dustries* Not only would , insurances, 
hospitals and travel agencies be put under 
tiie microscope, but also kindergartens,' 
old people’s homes, telephone charges in 
hotels and last but not least public 
services at. a local and national level such 
as water supplies,, fuel and power, posts 
and the railways,. But Herr HiUteniauch 
would not say how far he thought these 
investigations would prove successful. 

The Foundation also intends to take 
steps.to make sure file state of the market 
is made clearer. Additional information 
should be given to consumers, especially 
when purchasing expensive items. 

In all the Beilin organisation tested 
1,200 products from 450 firms last year. 
They discovered that tiie quality of 
products oh offer is tending to improve. 
Tiie average quality of products on the 
Foundation's 1 to 5 sliding scnle (L = very 
good, 5 *» unsaUafnclui y) &iuud a L 2.5. 

For personnel reasons the organisation 
Is not able to give a complete Information 
service. This is something that must be 
carried out by local'consumer protection 
organisations. At any rate if additional 
toonfy were made available by the gov¬ 
ernment for research this would be well 
spent, according to the Foundation. It 
mus( lead to increased price'awareness* on 
thwart of consumers. 

.(The Foundation is pf the oponion that 
not enough publip money Is spent to this 
end. Apart from ttys, factor limiting its 
^ffectivenpss thp organisation also com¬ 
plains of a lapk of suitably qualified staff, 
Fpr,, fiii s. reason }t now back;?, up the 
recommendation of, the study grdqp of 
consumers associations, that a consumer 
academy should be set up in Berlip. 

'The' Foundation's magazine test had 
100,000 subscriber:. at the : end - of last 
yeori Already tills-has risen to . 135,000, 
Its income last year was to oil. about seven 
million Marks of which 1 1,700.000 Marks 
was made by the Foundation (as compar-. 
rid with-one million in 1970) or 29 (22) 
percent. • , . 

• This-, year-*the proportion sliouid In¬ 
crease to >34 per-centiThe. amount of 
money* provided; by the government, as 
recorded in. the recently published report 
for 1971 j. Was five ntillion MarkS; In 1972 
tHiK'should Increase to 5.5 and then to 
aboutlsix million to 1973; 1 - * • ••■■** 

(DIbW elt, IS Auguit 1972) 

:!• !•-. .iv; . - 

Shopping habits 

O nly twenty per cent of housewives to 
this country go shopping for groceries 
every day, but 45 per. cent replenish 
their, stores many, tfores more in a week. 
Thirty per cent only .go out for, food and 
groceries once a week. Four per cent 
went out to buy food at. even greater 
intervals., • , ^ 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 29 July. 1972) 
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Rotary engine inventor 
Felix Wankel seventy 



' eldom has on invention earned the 


NSU Spider, a small sports car powered 
by a single-cylinder Wankel engine, was 
exhibited for the first time at the 
Frankfurt motor show. From 1964 on it 
was available for purchase. 

In 1967 it was followed by its big 
brother, the Ro 80, on exclusive saloon in 


Oman behind the idea so much money brother > theRo 80, an exclusive saloon in 
and so many honours in his own life- every respect that Is stiU the pride and joy 

time as the rotary engine principle NSU Auto Union, now a division 

developed by Felix Wankel. Wankelfa ? f Volkswagen. The original R .0 80 had 

^ /• . . a . ' . i . ^ ... * n pfln nlamiAri hn L.. 
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developed by Felix Wankel. Wankel, a 
self-taught man and hon. PhD of Munich 
University, was seventy on 3 August. 

Tens of thousands of rotary-engined 
vehicles are already to be found on the 
world’s roads and Wankel engines are 
undergoing trials on the test-beds of all 
major International motor manufacturers. 

Felix Wankel, the son of a forestry 
official in Lahr, Baden, had no such 
ambitious plans at the outset of his career 
as an inventor. His aim was to go into 
business and what annoyed him was the 
oscillation of Ills single-cylinder motor¬ 
cycle engine. There must, he thought In his 
idle moments, be some way of making 
the motor run more smoothly, 

\Wiat he had in mind at the time, 
Wankel now recalls, was some kind of 
rotating piston with a retractable cylinder 
bed. But forty years were to elapse before 
his idea had reached the stage where It 
was actually capable of propelling a 
motor vehicle. The first Wankel engine to 
pass muster was the single-cylinder engine 
of the NSU Spider. 

For forty years Felix Wankel tenacious¬ 
ly beavered away at the rotary-piston 
principle. Initially It was more of a 
oiowHhI 

interest was shown in Wankel’s work. The 
32-year-old spare-time Inventor was offer¬ 
ed a BMW research contract to work on 
gaskets, discs and rotary-piston engines, 
but the contract was never signed. 

Wankel made his first major break- 
through to 1936, the year he married, 
incidentally, when the first rotary-piston 
engine actually functioned in his Lahr 
research lab. The Reich Aviation Ministry 
showed, interest and with its aid Wankel 
was, able to set up a larger research 
facility in Lindau, Like Constance. 

Felix Wankel returned to his Idea'In 
f? j ^ a new rea0arc h laboratory to 
Lindau. Three years later, in 1954, he hit 
on the Idea that was to be the precursor 

of the present Wankel ehgine. 

NSU, the motor manufacturers, having 
shown previous interest, Wankel and NSU 
Joined forces. The experimental Wankel- 
N5U rotary-piston engine functioned for 
the first time on the Neckarsulm test-beds 
on 1 February 1957. ■ 

A 'year later the experiment had pro- 
lthe Prototype stage'and by 

innS, ^ ? mot yP® had ^ergone 
100-hour endurance trials. . 

In 1962 the] Wankel engine was already 
rotating in motor-boats, Iawnmowers and 
ure engines. It was also a continual cause 
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of Audi NSU Auto Union, now a division 
of Volkswagen. The original Ro 80 had 
been plagued by teething troubles but by 
1971 NSU engineers could thankfiilly 
claim that these were a thing of the past. 

The Wankel rotary engine was not to be 
limited to the NSU Ro 80, though. From 
1958 on a large number of manufacturers 
all over the world had acquired licences 
to develop the Wankel principle and 
market the results. 

Wankel licence-liolders Include Curtiss 
Wright of the United.States, Fichte! & 
Sachs of this country, Yanmar, Toyo‘ 
Kogyo (Mazda), Nissan, Suzuki and 
Toyota of Japan and, back home, Daim¬ 
ler-Benz, Porsche, Krupp’s MAN and 
KlSckner-Humboldt-Deutz. 

Their rank were later joined by Alfa 
Romeo, Rolls Royce and others and, last 
but by no means least, General Motors of 
Detroit. 

The advantages over conventional com- 
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Felix Wankel , 

(Photo: dp a) 

busUon engines claimed for the Wankel 
rotary engine include smooth running, 
the quiet hum of the engine in operation, 
its imperviousness to low-octane fuel, its 
small size, which Is convenient In making 
way for clean air units, and the low 
nitrous oxide content of Its exhaust 
fames. 

Seventy-year-old Felix Wankel in Iris 
Lake Constance home can be satisfied 
with the results so far of Iris lifetime of 
research. They may be recent in origin for 
the most part but they have had ample 
time to reach maturity. cmaUaag 

(Stuttgarter Nachrlchton, 12 August 1972) 
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X he new Volkswagen range includes 
op tl erir-anA^cbhidcd-altew 
tions to tiie Beetle and minor alterations 
to other models. Tiie Volkswagen 412, a 
family saloon with a restyled bonnet that 
takes over from the 411, was unveiled a 
fortnight ago. After changes the 1302 
Beetle range has also been renamed the 
Volkswagen 1303. 

By and large there have been no 
alteratlons to the 1200 and 1300 Beetles 
but the 1303, for 1 Instance, boasts a 

ninnramln _ jlIj_... ... 


bumpers has been increased in size, 
considerably improving the aerodynamic- 
properties of the K 70, apparently. The 
ventilation flaps are now housed below 
the rear armrests and in die Interior metal 
sheeting of die doors. 

The K 70 has been made a good deal 
quieter not only by soundproofing. In 
common with all other Volkswagcns it 
now also beasts an automatic choke. 

The Volkswagen bus is now available 
with automatic transmission as an op- 
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Wuppertal to scrap 
veteran suspension 
railway carriages 

W uppertal is scrapping all it !SUSpt 
sion railway carriages butthj*. 
way itself, a unique means of pi 
transport along the river valley 
Wupper after which the five towns of S 
have been named, is to be retained 
■Die only carriage that is not tot«> 
replaced is the Kaiser’s carriage til 
carriage in which Wilhelm II Ihbm 1 
the service-71 years ago. The km! 
carriage is to be retolned for visit® & 
the city, for parties (it can be hiredf/f 
special occasions) and as an advertfcj: 
gimmick. ^ i 

; The prospects of the suspension £i 
way, the safest public transport system!' 
the country (over all die years not i 
single passenger lias been seriously b 1 
jured), are so good that Wuppertal 1 ml 
Invest twenty million Marks in up-toto 1 
minute rolling stock. 

What Is more, the present 13.3 kb! 
metres of track are to be extendedi 
farther, six kilometres to serve new 
areas. The new track and pylons villi a 
a further twenty million Marks. ; 

Not a single rivet of the origin I 
71-year-old track needs to be renewed, 
though. “What die Prussians bidll.ii 
1901,” suspension railway director Gif 
claims, “will last another century. Era 
now the steel Is In such good conditto 
that it Is more than a match for security 
requirements." 

Each of die 32 carriages that are tobe 
scrapped (the city would be prepared d 
sell them to collectors for 1,000 Mill 
each, though) has covered some ikt 
million kilometres at a comfortable forty 
kilometres an hour since 1901. 

The new carriages currently unto 
construction in Nuremberg, 28 to mun- 
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panoramic windscreen that complies with donalwfra'“toe “u W u° P ' 

US safety specifications and is a little E. m a V t ? ma , tIc 8 earbox hav- 

further away from the heads of driver and 1600 md 4 } 1 

co-driver. saloons. Slight styling changes to die 


The riew windshield having necessitated 
redesigning of die front end of the 
vehicle, the 1303 also inoludes a new 
dashboard made of collapsible material. 
The ■ speedometer is a little higher than it 
used to be and in order to forestall 
reflection is housed in a black hood. :• ■ 
The ample gloVe comparttneiit on the 
co-driver’s side i^ divided Into-two levels, 
to addition to more effective ventilation 
au Beetles have been fitted orit with 
better seats Contoured to body require^ 
ments. - The gearbox! : &uspenslon has also 
c»en ; Improved, 1 -teiultlng in lew noise in 
the interior of the Car. ’ 1 

The 19/3 Volkswagen will almost all 
cost more; between 90 and 200 Marks 


saloons. Slight styling changes to die 
front end of the Vw bus also provide 
greater protection from the impact of a 
head-on collision. 

The 1600 range and the Karmann Ghias 
remain virtually unchanged but benefit 
from a number of technical alterations 
end the Improved seats. ' 

... (Kiefer Nachrlohten, 16 August 1972 ) 
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lined and pop-coloured, it stands out 
mile from the veterans of 1900. Delta 
of a new carriage is to be taken ew 
dircc weoks. 

Once and ■ once only has a "passer# 1 
sustained an iqjury. Some years spj 
baby elephant by the name of Toffii* 
belonging to A 1th off’s circus was allow 
to use die suspension railway as a sag. 

Tuffi was annoyed by the flas#c 
press photographers, smashed one came 
With a blow of Iris trunk * tried to niff 
sideways and crashed through the.siw 
walls of the carriage, falling twelve nieis 
into the river Wupper. 1 

The elephant sustained only nrio® 
injuries, however, and swam, paddled 
snorted Its way to the banksof theiW 

; ' ;. H/MUfabli*,, 

(Wtoser KVHer, 12 Atljfiit 
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ha d ^ a^rdin^to 'mddel' 

incorporated Into the P body of t?e NSU cIa h n . Jthe ''increased are-an 

In 1963 the secret was unveiled and the the niw Wprowd BmU*, 'the 1303; li 
- • . ^ . subject to thC stiffest pric^Increaseof200 

I _ O S Morin 1 DlhllA fha .I,.. ■ 
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1 in 3 a car-owner 

T he number of motor vehicles register¬ 
ed In the Federal Republic continues 
to. increase. According to the latest 
estlinatos by the Motor- Vehicle' Registra- 
0 a!? 6 h) fTensburg ; there are ! now 
20;3 million Vehicles on die road. This 
countty now boasts one motor vehicle 
for every rime of the population. ' ■ 

whm *- ‘ (Ola Walt, 25 July 1972) 


subject to toe stiffest pri«/increase of 200 
Marks, while the model that has remained 
nearest to the old 1 price* the K 70, Is to 
cost only 90 Marks more. 

The toost striking alteration to the K 
70 is-the twin'iodine headliAts of. the d6 
luxe .versibn. In order to reduce: aero* 
dynamic resistance, cut fuel Consumption 
and increase top- speed the design en>: 
gtaeers have given toe K TO . a barely 
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gtaeers have glvV^K TOabarity 
ewdbto face.M. The front of,the 
fenders has been sfreamllned. 

The chassis crosspUte ,,below - the 
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When you do business, 
you want to check all the offers. 



that conies to mind? 




After all, not every offer that 
crosses your desk has to be a 
million dollar deal for.you to 
check it. A lot of what you check 
is for sums that are even less 
than the airfare between.Frank- 
furt and New York. 

Assuming that you have to 
fly to the States on business in 
the coming weeks, we think we 
have some interesting offers. 
For example, we fly to New York 
from six German cities (Berlin, 
Dusseldorf,! Frankfurt, Ham¬ 
burg, Munich and Stuttgart). 
Once on board, you can choose 
between .two first run movies*, 
and, if you're'flying one of our 
747’s, there's a bar in First 
Class,; special non-smoking 
sections and lots and lots of 
room (you know the 747). 

Furthermore, as far as we’re 
concerned America doesn't 
stop In New York. In fact, we 
fly to 13 US cities: New York, 
San .Francisco, Atlanta, Balti¬ 
more, Boston, Detroit, Los An¬ 
geles, New Orleans, Minne¬ 
apolis, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Seattle, Washington. As far as 
we know, no 1 one else does this. 
So if you hays business party 
ners who don’t happened live 
in New York, why mot find out 
exactly what we do have to 
offer, ... . 

• ;• •: ••ii" f. : . i . •!. 

. You can bobk yo'utyPan ArrV 
flight at any IATA travel agent. , 

•c • .• •; - ■/. ••■-'!’ ,} , '■. ■ ! 


u * '8tailcl0rd.!riternatlor|al charge $ 2.S0 : 


AKhWs most experienced airline 
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Egyptological collection 
opens in Munich 



M unfeh’s newest museum, the 
second part of the State collection 
of Egyptian art, was opened In the 
Residenz a few weeks ago. Until the 
Second World . War the Egyptian and 
Assyrian exhlfeti* bad been qa ahpw-iu- 
tliree different "places. ■' <g 

Monuments of stone were to be found 
In the Glyptothek with its specially 
designed Egyptian Room. Smaller works 
of art were exliibited at the Antiquarlum, 
and the Academy of Arts and Science 
owned papyrus scrolls, mummies, gifts 
found in tombs and all die old scripts. 

The Academy, of Arts and Science 
collection, together With a number of 
loans, from.the 1 Glyptothek* had 1 already, 
been on display in the Residenz from 
1935. opwaids 5 tfie . Egyptians .Stale 
Collection. But these rooms were destroy¬ 
ed in the wdri , , ■ 

Two years ago the larger part of the 
new State Collection of Egyptian Art, as . 
tiie museum is called, was opened in the 
Residenz betWeCn -the Hofgarten and! 
Kalseihof and: between the Herkujessaal 
and the Ma^ Planck Society. 

The museum is now complete. New 
rooms have been opened displaying for 
example Items representative of later 
Egyptian art, including the early-Chrlstian 
Coptic art, miniature works dating from 
the last millenium BC, and exhibits • 
-fl iu i nuUiig die CgypiiaiiJ - bdlefa concern* ■ 
mg death. 

The only room with natural light Is the 
long hall looking out on to the Hofgarten. 
From this. hall the visitor can enter . 
smaller rooms, fitted with artificial light-. 
mg, where sarcophagi, sepulchral art and 
beaten gold ard displayed. There is also 
another narrow room with artificial light- ' 

treasury ^ ^ a PP 0arance of a 

At the entrance to the’Hofgarten there 
stands an obelisk set up by a Titus 
Sextlup Africanus together with a second 


The middle section is. genuine but the- 
top and..b.ottom were constructed from 
the-same T 6 se granite In the eighteenth 
century. i The’hieroglyphics ' 6 a the n< 5 w 
parts are onlydecorative — they provide 
no message. .The obelisk- is so well 

Housing the collection In the distinctive ■ 
architecture of the Residenz, provides the 
worte of Egyptian, aft with 1 the b&t 
possible surroundings. The original stucco ' 
cettings are preserved in the halls in the 

The Wd mdbli moun ting of the dbora ■; 
, . entr y to the Egyptian 
coUfectioq possess the necessary durability 
and monumCfotal chkricterTKoudi’ iWtlia 
human touch.- 

The lion from Tell el-Dab'a in the East 
^ ° f NHo (ca 1450 BC), the stool 
trom Thebes representing a high priest of 
Amfin by the name of Bekenchon (he 
Uved between 1310 and 1220 BC) and 
™ two Sphinxes flanidng fire entrance to 


of Assumasiipal H (883-859 BC) are part 
of the architecture and not decorative 
elements engraved upon it. They feature 
spirits that are meant to protect the royal 
household. 

These Assyrian reliefs were acquired in 
1863 at the Instigation of Ludwig I of 
Bavaria. They too show that Ludwig I 
bought Items, mainly for their artistic 
importance. The historical aspect took 
secondplace. 

>YMe &tUL Mbwflferince;fUidwlg Iliad 
bought In PariS the colossus of Antinoos 
originating froita the Villa Albani. The red 
Greek marble sculpture was,.one of the 
works that Erfiperor Hadrian commis¬ 
sioned after the death in. Egypt of his 
young friend and companion. Antinoos is 
presumably depicted by. Osiris who also 
drowned In the Nile. The 'sculpture has 

headpfi 81 Egyptian funic royal 

The statue has not been on show for a 
long time and it oan pow be seen how 
much it must have influenced art nouveau 
in Munich. At first glance the statue 
reminds the onlooker of the decorative 
Illustrations being produced around 1900. 

Ludwig I thus achieved, however late in 
the day, what he had originally only 
. dreamed was possible through Classical 
Greek and Roman art - stimulus for and 
continuity in the art world which in this 
case exerted its influence long after his 
death. 

. .The rooms of the Residenz conform to 
the monumental art of ancient Egypt and 
the proportions in the left wing with its 

-low cuttings and cuuuiele uehes-are^M^- 

fortunate as the type of “fittings”. 

Everything small has been avoided 
along with anything that could clash with 
the long narrow rooms. The relationship 
to the architecture achieved fn'this case 
seems to have been determined solely by 
the exhibits and their arrangement. 

i ' P “ lon , is °ftpn taken to extreme 
engths by exhibition fanatics who data 
that mobility and arrangement 'are more 
important than the eidiibits themselvcs. 

, New York> Metropolitan Museum has 
already learnedtfce lesson. Professor HShs 
Wolfgang MQUer, the .MShibh 'tSUvertK 
EgyptologiSt who arranged the new cm* 
lectioft togetherwflh theResiden? ad- ' 
mini station, the State cssfips and palaces 
administration. lyid.ss far aSqtiistiQnsof 


opening of the State 
Collection of Egyp- ' ■ 

tlan Art and the re¬ 
cognition expressed 
both at home and 
abroad for its orga¬ 
niser have provided a 
good example for all 
museum people, not 
just Egyptologists. 

Because of the strict *?j 
selection procedure 
employed before the 
inclusion of an item 
in the rooms of the 
Residenz the estab¬ 
lishment of a study 
collection instead of 
a storehouse in¬ 
accessible to the 
public does of course 
appear indispensable. 

But the expense In¬ 
volved should not 
deter the ministries 
responsible* Ex¬ 
tending. and equip¬ 
ping the Residenz to 
house the collection 
cost less than one 
million Marks. Hie 
result Is both a. 
miracle of labour 
economy, whereby 
those involved placed 
excessive demands 
on their powers, and 
a miracle of calcula¬ 
tion. Now that the Ancient Egyp 
collection is ready 

there begins a new strain that cannot pos- 
slbly be overcome by the previous method 
of employing one man and a number of 
temporary assistants. 

The museum, equivalent in size to on 
average art society, needs to increase the 
number of its employees if its scientific 
and educational potential is not to be 

be emphasised, especially In view of all 
tributes paid to the collection. 

Those reponsible must not look on and 
allow the collection which, like nearly 
everything In this sphere, Munich owes to 
Ludwig I (why do film directors always 
deal with the unfortunate Ludwig H and 
never with ludwjgI7) to stagnate and 
allow a promising beginning to bp wasted.' 

_ Knowing ftp .interest shown in the 
Egyptological departments of for instance 
the British Mitpunty or; the East Berlin 
Museums, Munj% can prepare itself for a 
flood of ymtore, Egyptian collections give 
plenty Of information . about Cultural 
history In particular and. ihit can 
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Ancient Egyptian statues, XIX dynasty, ca 1220 BC 


seums will increase the collection's ra 
bill ties. 

The range of pxliiblte is wide, strei. 
back to prehistoric tools and ara 
pictures. It procedes to the old bow 
about 3000 BC and then turns to he 
Roman elements mingled with the Egy 
tian. 

... Apa rt from the.scripts, sculpture! ai 
evidence of the death cult there a 
exhibits illustrating the worship of Isis. 
Europe and works representative of eari 
Christian Coptic art 

The collection of small bronzes fta 
the late period (ca 500 BC) illustrated 
strict and magnificent style of a itawf 
art that stretched via Crete and Myc« 
to Attica long before, contacts w 
■ established with Romeduringthettoc 
Ptoleqiae'ans. 

.The flneryof Quaen Amanl-scahatop 
Merod produced about 25 or 20 BCjfi 
Mulied 1851 formed one ofthema 
valuable Influences on art houve?a. p 
motifs and colours *- butterfiks,^ 
flowew and - the blue, , red MW 
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Solzhenitsyn’s August 14 
unleashes copyright war 


T he dispute surrounding Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn's novel about the Battle 
ofTannenberg in 1914 looks like becom¬ 
ing one of die most spectacular copyright 
wrangles of postwar times. The verdict of 
die 17th civil law chamber of Stuttgart 
regional court was that Langen-Mllller 


^bllshing house In Munich should cease 
distributing the copy , of the work it 
brought out last autumn, as a result of 
ibe objections raised by Luchterhand of 
Neuwied. J ' 

Blit it IS clear that the matter Will not 
be ’settled until the Federal High 1 Court 
(Bundeagerichtsiiof) has announced its 
vefdlc'f on the rights a Soviet authbr hqs 
W. the 1 publication ; of his Svork irt the 
Federal Republic. •' 1 " 

•' Stuttgart . lawyer Dr Martin: Lttffler, 
^prtSentirig Langen-MUIler Verlag has 
wMy lodged art appeal with the Higher 
formal Court (OberiandeSgericht). ■ ’ 
'Luchterhand Verlag obtbined the world 
rights to' the' novel last! year for the 
eartpaitoely small Sum of 375,000 
Ifptks from''the Swiss lawyer Dr Fritz 
Heeb; working on behalf Of Solzhenitsyn, 
t!though' other publishing houses had 
made higfier offers. For Luchterhand 
there seems no disputing where justice 
lies.' 

Their representative, Dr Ferdinand 
Sieger from Stuttgart, regards the case of 
XKgiisf 14 as simply a repetition of the 
battle that went on some years back over 
Boris Pasternak's Doctor Zhivago. 

The manuscript of Zhivago - which 
was not published in Russia, as is the case 
frith Solzheniffeyn ’8 latest — was obtained 
via dubious channels by - the Italian 
publisher Glangiacomo Felfrinelli. On 
publication of the work Feltrinelli ob¬ 
tained for himself according to the 
International Copyrights Commission the 
World rights to the work according to the 
revised Borne Agreement”: 

Dr. Sieger, who .represented Feltrinelli 
In court,' drew on Article 6 of the. Berne 
Agreement: “Authors in a nomassociated 
country who have their works published 
for the first time in an associated country 
^Joy the same rights as citizehs df that 
country and in other associated countries 
% have the same rights as are guarante- 
•“ by the agreement In question. 

. Mtet European countries have signed 
■ j^' Bcrqe Agreement, ' but the Soviet 
Jlon has not. Ibis is riot so mtich a 
political feeling bht the vast 
Sb&of S P^®A ^ 1 the’SdvIet 

." According to the Beme Agreehient an 


to produce proof that there was a 
Samisdat edition with a sizeable circula¬ 
tion. 

Langen-MUller's representative LOfiler, 
who, like Dr Sieger, is an expert on 
copyright laws and who is a member of 
the committee of the Federal Republic 
Publishers Institute, a position that makes 
him well acquainted with the , practices 
obtaining in Federal Republic-Soviet 
Union literary business, feels {hat inter¬ 
national civil law and not the provisions 
of copyright law should determine 'thb 
rights and wrongs of this case. ".. ' *!. 

In t|ie l Federal Repii(jllc-Sqyiet Union 
trade' agreement tin's country, in his 
opinion, recognises the Soviet Union’s 
foreign trade mondpofy. This, he con¬ 
tends, should include copyright accord¬ 
ing to Soviet iaw, which 1 can ortly be 
granted by the Mezduriar(jdnayd' Kniga 
Association; 

At the same time he points out tliat tlie 
sole rights vested by Solzhenitsyn in the 
.Swiss lawyer Fritz Heeb were granted in 
Moscow. Thus these sole rights come 
under Soviet law upon which the Berne 
Agreement exercises no influence. 

The battle in front of the courts, for 
which there is no precedent in Germany, 
will have to resolve whether Soviet law - 
according to which no citizens may do 
business with a foreign country - or the 
international copyright laws shall decide 
tills quarrel about Solzhenitsyn’s novel 
and set a precedent for works by other 
Soviet authors. , 

Stuttgart regional court rejected L 6 ff- 
ler’s Sppfeal by pointing to the guarantee 
of freedom Of expression in Article 5 of 
Basic Law. Lttffler replied: “This is not a 
question of freedom of expression, but of 
backing up the sole rights of a mono¬ 
poly*" ' Klaus Gdppert ' 

' (Kleler Nachrlchten, S AuguBt 1972) 
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, Luther'sravQlyingm|rrors in theOlympic sports halt. 
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Adolf Luthers Obfi!kt&l)fr^a 
- concrete art in Munich 


A rtist Adolf Luther, 60,'frorii Krefeld, 
Who is today regarded as one of the 
leading representatives of the new Concrete 
art in Europe and with' his formula 
of “light and material” has substantially 
extended the bounds of kinetic art, has a 
number of important works on exhibition 
, on the Olympic precipot in Munich. ' 

At the heart of Luther's endeavours to 
integrate ids work with the fascinating 
roof-tent construction is a kinetic en¬ 
semble consisting of twelve turning hol¬ 
low mirror objects In the sports hall. 

In tills work, which was commissioned 
by the Olympic building society, Luther 
used 1,200 hollow mirror elements in 
strip form. Tire twelve constructions 
.form on ovalout 12 jt 7 ^let.res, each 
5.50 metres 1ilgh and 1.60, metres wide. 
They are d^venby electrfclty In a motion 
that is counter-rotating and mol^p one 
revolution every three mmutes. 

Thipre is a great visual fascination'in tliis 
object that dominates the room arid 


r J ' . 1 " ■ ■ I« • . I 

The Wollands, a new film on 


A&piiiing' to Dr ; Sleget the Russian 
Sftri otAugust l4 pubusKed by YMCA 


•nLSwriuij tighte to pyep.® 

®JHct If his bOok appearfi npjj less than 
dliyA'. before publication alptoad. 
X^rvise itls afree-for-all. , 1 ‘ , 
i^riij iStuttg^t coud rijected the clqim 
Verlag tnat under ^he^e 

..riiblidjier f Dr Herbert, Flelssner 
wwa hapk’t 6 Scizhenltsyn’s appendix 
SJw^CA edition, in'iyS(ch,he says: 
'jJJ.i.the: rpopie^t. this, book can 
wrj. iq [ Our homeland in!. Samisdat 
JJJPW -.i underground . literature., by 
FJeors whose books.are ; oii. the Krprob 11 
.These, literary, works, passed, frpjn 
JJfS jtP.hajid'lri the Soviet underground 

m A .W^ulahWipf ¥P 

' ^Wrtheless Langdn-MQUer were unable 


T here is already a tradition in this 
country of trying to get to grips with 
certain problems of the proletariat 
through the film.. A wide range of styles 
.and -methods of cqmmuniccation. 'are 
-taken in -by. films: ranging [from the 
.irtatter-of-fact documentary , Der Kpmpf 
um 11 Prozent (The battle for eleven per 
.cent) aqd Christjan^^ewpr and Klaus 
Wiese's feature , film Liebe Mutter, mlr 
geht.esgut (Dear mother,il'm doing fine). 

The first of these films were fuU ?f 
missionary involvement and that fel}. by 
the. w.qyid^. like the ; i.WM effortf- of 
students to, throw . Ip .thejf, Ipt with (he 
' working classes.-The spotp whizzed over- 
: head, neither .beiiig understood .by, ppr 
, interesting, those they .were ^phpeiped 

■about... . ' , -ii . .l-.rL,'! 

.. ^ince i then a turning, point has been 
' reached anil the climax, soj far js Ziewef’s 
film. The dialogue is pomprpnensible and 
all, of a suddep fiiq. arguments, cap be 
' carried ,on In,, the.- pto, where .fiiqy 
' belong: ln> the rriinds of the workers, who 
ho longer fe^L they are being mlsunder- 
stood,.who are no longer; confused.by 
theory and dogma, but who now 'mept 
their kind on the screen’, complete with all 
file problems that they have to .deal wjth, 

. I. . - ff, V;. I ! . • • ; U. -• 

The Befiln 1 Film and Television A«- 
. demy is among the 1 most- successful 


suppliers' of films ■ of this kind; Ctistiria 
Peiincloli drew attention to herself with 
her FQr Fraiien - I. Kapltd (For Women 
— Chapter One). - ; 

' Thd team Irigd Kratisch arid' Marianne 
Ltidcke that collected valuable experience 
wlieri:?making::the short AUfyird will 
shortly complete a feature film: Die 
Wollands* ■ r \ ] r \> r,, ? \ <;. -■».. : - 
This is an example to all and has a sense 
'particularly 1 for those that made it i “We 
want toishow tiuit individual .problems 
can be understood as i joint problems. 
iThus theraibilhei neriesslty .to* : actiwlth 
■ solidarity:'One of: our main concerns was 


¥ 5 11 ‘ '■ ) u i < i:; 3 »5 ■ i i i < t - U H i i l 

I 4*~ 'ii.s ^ t ; f- * 


to up the> entertaUiment value.'iThls we 
•did: in suchiz way that the■ viewer could 
i Identify himself with 1 the main character, 
Horst Wolland. This I'a-wh&t he should do. 
We show Wolland, a working man/In the 

* world in which He moves. ; ' ■ 

* ‘The actlon of the film Is therefore 
carried 6 y him. It Is In no way inter¬ 
rupted by scenes which Wolland himself 

! could noi: have experienced.: And tlie 

* things he experiences at the factory have 
' their effect on his home'life. We see him 

at work with his wife, his daughter, and 


Wgggi 'HEUE RUHR ZEITUN0 


constantly, reflects it-in a changing man¬ 
ner. Lutlier calls it SpMrisches Objekt 
Olympia. Tlie countless pictures that are 
projected, into the room turn round, 
liover — because of physical laws — in tlie 
air, and on tlie other hand give a deep 
reflection as a result of tlie convex reverse 
side of tlie transparent hollow mirror. 

Therefore all tlie colours and pictures 
are reflected at different levels and give 
the large outer surfaces the impression of 
total reflection. 1 

. With tlils constantly moving light en¬ 
semble Luther 1 has cteafiJd a great accom¬ 
paniment to fhd Olympic roof construc¬ 
tion whldi mocks all the old' laws of 
statics. ' Helner Stachelhdus 
■ (Neue Ruhr ZsItung/lS August 1972) 


his parents. Thus we knpw where the boy 
comes from and why he tacts In the way 
he does.” . . 

, Horst Wolland, ljke many of his work¬ 
mates, believes that only thfe hardworking 
enjoy' success! .It. Is only a glimpse of 
harsh reality, redundancies as a result of a 
merger, that todke him up. The threat 
from above means that those below offer 
each other mutual protection. Experience 
is adeshon that I applies to the factory 
floor andfamlly life, 

■' So this la not a '‘model" that is .built 
up, tir at least-.not Bn example derived 
!frQma : most unusual case;: but a series of 
[everyday, situations i which ■ lead - to': an 
-understanding of the fact that ; politics Is 
something that must be carried on the 
shoulders of those who have yet to learn 
Jto difbnd themselves. • i I: i 

■' lUe-i form ri chosen > in' this -film, was 
-decided upon as 'a result ofj Experiences 
-this team-gained fnun showings, of Ak- 
kord to groups of people-from :uie class at 
which it'was aimed: “We leaint-above all 
thit th’d action'of: films of this kind must 
'ndt be such that the audience, that : 1 s to 
say the people at whom It Is aimed, are 
! Incited to discuss it too : much. .: ' 

i 1 '^People ’must be reminded of thelr-own 
problems and- encouraged to think out 
tolutlohs ts'them so tnat they improve 
their situation.” *i • ! • - 

If this film Die . Wollands adileves this 
aim rind the' solutions It suggests to 
theoretical ' problems can be applied in 
reality then it Can be included among the 
“liseftil films" about Which Christian 
ZIewer spoke ln 1 conjunction with his 
: flhn. ' • 1 " 1 Christa Maerker 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 7 August 1972) 
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Dusseldorf doctor’s advice on 
how to avoid spinal trouble 

OjiS mM ’rr? 'i't> : J.pressure. Without this pumping mechan- 

hlriw1 • **• * ■■■■ - j ism - the constant alternation between 

strain and relaxation — the discs could no 
longer exist. 



I 


C lipped discs and other disorders of the 
^ vertebrae are extremely common to¬ 
day but tliey can be prevented, according 
to Dr Jtirgen KrSmer of Dilsseldorf Uni¬ 
versity Orthopaedic Hospital. 

Addressing an international congress for 
reventive medicine in Cologne, he said 
te based his claim on extensive measure¬ 
ments and examinations. It Is Important 
that the stress and relaxation of the 
intervertebral discs hold the balance. 
Otherwise tliey could atrophy. 

As most of us spend lives sitting down 
or standing up, especially when working, 
It is not surprising that slipped discs are a 
frequent complaint. Constant stress is bpd 
for the spine when one-sided such as 
standing for eight hours behind a shop 
counter or sitting at a desk or beliind tlie 
wheel of a vehicle, Disorders such as 
sciatica and lumbago or other neck and 
back complaints are an almost automatic 
consequence of tills strain. 

Explaining the biological, or actually 
physical, reason for premature wear and 
tear of the Intervertebral discs, Dr Krflmer 
stated that keeping the body In one 
position all the time led to the discs being 

undernourished. 

As tliey are gristly Jn‘substance, the 
discs have.no blood vessels of their own 
to piu»Ute- thcm with fluid andme titiqito - 
products even when the pressure exerted 
by the spine is intense. The discs depend 
on, a balance between stress and re¬ 
laxation Jn oidor to carry out their buffer 
hmction between the vertebrae. 

Dr .Kilmer used radioaotive particles to 
prove tlie existence of a regular pump 
mechanism. In a supine position and 
other states where tlie vertebrae are 
relaxed the discs absorb nutrition and 
fluid from their ■ environment like a 
sponge. 

Under strain - when tlie body is sitting 
or standing — the waste, products of their 
metabolism are excreted along ‘with the 
fluid. Tliey are simply forced out by tlie 


programme for all those people who can 
be described as being in particular danger 
of contracting spinal disorders. The main 
emphasis is placed on strengthening the 
back muscles. 

Regular swimming Is one way to 
achieve this but it can also be done by 
means of Isometric training — the muscles 
are flexed as If functioning at full power 
but no actual work is done. 

Regularly stretching the spine is also of 
special benefit. Dr KrMmer has found that 
thanks to tlie relaxation achieved the 
discs recover within a few minutes while in 


Dr Kdmer believes that these findings a lying position tills process normally takes 
permit important conclusions to be made the whole night, 
about the prevention of spinal disorders. 

He advises people to make sure that the 
strain on their discs is not too one-sided. 


People having to stand about a lot In 
their job should ease the pressure on the 
discs by walking a few paces occasionally. 
Equipment for use in tlie home or garden 
should have long handles so that the bodv 
need not be bent. 


F orty thousand children with mental 
or physical disabilities are bora in the 
Federal. Republic every year. The strain 
imposed ,, on the family can hardly be 
imagined. The number of handicapped 
chUdren continues to increase and has led 
the Health Ministry to set up i prototype 
genetic advice centre at Marburg Univer- 



i curing the three years of trials all 
married couples living in the North Hesse 
area wifi be able to obtain, free informa¬ 
tion-on whether there is a chance that 
their children may be sick as a result of 
hereditary diseases in the two families. ... 

• Professor von Manger-Kfinig, the State 

■ Secretary in the Health Ministry, stated at 
the opening ceremony that if the Marburg 
prototype proved successful another ten 
to twelve advice centres would be set up 

. jn. the other Federal states. , >. 

; Every.couple in the Federal Republic 
. day be able to , obtain the 

nformation necessary to prevent heredi¬ 
ty disease In the family being the 
r nevitable fate of all offspring. .. 

■ I'sGenetic advice has been available for 

■ marw ryears from many source including 
j the human genetics department of Ham- 

oUrg .University and the oytogBiretic ad- 
’ roe centre tun by the health authorities 


When watching television or pursuing 
some other leisure time activity, Dr 
Ki9mer claims that a relaxed posture is 
essential. Hie body should be at an angle 
of 45 degrees and tlie back of tlie chair 
must cater for the curvature of the spine. 
People should sleep on a flat horsehair 
mattress placed upon wooden planks with 
little elasticity, lie adds. 

Dr KrSmer has drawn up a preventive 


Dr KrSmer claims tliat tlie groups most 
threatened by spinal disorders - those for 
whom these more direct methods are 
intended — do not only include persons 
with deformities of the spine, those who 
tdhd to suffer from muscular cramp, 
those who have, already suffered from 
spinal disorders or those in whose families 
spinal disorders have been common. 

He also includes those people who sit 
at a desk working all day without getting 
enough physical exercise to compensate 
for this during their leisure time, in 
general anyone who does not gain enough 
exercise and, quite simply, everybody 
between thirty and sixty. 

Christian Falk 

(D« Tagcssplegel, 12 August 1972) 


New drug cures forgetfulness 


P harmacologists at the Hoedist chem¬ 
ical concern have found that a drug 
marketed under the name Cosaldon and 
prescribed to elderly persons with cere¬ 
bral sclerosis has an extremely welcome 
side-effect. 

“' A o^ukesman -fot tird* concern-claims 
that tlie pill can cure people who find It 
hard to concentrate or remember infor¬ 
mation. “Anyone always forgetting Ills 
wedding anniversary' or other Important 
information can go along to hIS doctor 
and have tlie pill prescribed for him,” tlie 
spokesman added. 

Tills side-effect was conflrmed by a 
series of experiments on 315 persons of 
both sexes aged, between twenty and 
sixty.. All were perfectly healthy from tlie 
medical point of view. 

Before tlie tests began a psychologist 
tested their memory. He would ask them 
tlie names of old school blends and teach 
them complicated word formations which 


tliey forgot within a week. These human 
guinea-pigs were then asked to take one 
Cos^ldron tablet a day for eight weeks. 

The results of experiments surpassed 
even tlie wildest hopes of tlie pharmn- 
cQlogUts, dQctprs and psychologists. The 
guinea-pigs were able to reel off the 
names of old school friends and Uie most 
complicated word formations and they 
suddenly remembered the birthdays of 
members of the family they had long 
forgotten. Tliey were also able to solve 
mathematical problems In a fraction of 
the time tliey took before the start of the 
experiment. 

The spokesman claims that the drug 
overcome^ a barrier tliat is caused by 
day-to-day stress and prevents the brain 
cells from obtaining their necessary 
nourishment so that the memory is 
directly affected. 

, (Frankfurter Rundschau, 4 August 1972) 


Genetic advice centre 
: aims to stamp out; 
hereditary ailments 

at Barmbek hospital, also In Hamburg. 
' ! because * of - reasons of money and 
spade these are isolated-cases. 

The Marburg scheme on the other hand 
will -give advice to all families, who fear 
hereditary diseases. Thanks to the finan¬ 
cial aid given by the Health Ministry and 
the Volkswagen Foundation .the advice 
centre will be able to conduct extensive 
research Into a family’s past medical 
history even though the period involved 
may be long and the area: of Germany 
covered large: The hospitals run- . by 
Marburg University have promised - to 
cooperate id the scheme, i 
,The genetic advice centre can.be con¬ 
sulted for a number of reasons. Couples 
will be given advice if the same or related 
diseases ocour or have occurred a-number 
of times; within the. family. . , 

Parents with a sick child will be allowed 
to come along and ask whether any other 
children they have will be affected In,the 
' same way. ■ - ,j.. 


The centre will also be open to blood 
relations who -plan to marry or have 
already married and want children. Older 
couples who still want children will also 
be glveri advice.' 1 J . 

The largest group of couples consulting 
the advice centre will be those who fear 
. that any children they Have will inherit 
Complaints and disabilities that nin in the 
family. - • 

1 These cbmblaints and 1 disabilities in¬ 
clude' deformities Of the'hand arid ftet. 
dislocations pf the hip joint, a club foot, 
clbft'priate, stunted growth, hereditary 
metabolic disorders such As diabetes or 
haemophilia, mongolism, schizophrenia, 
blindrtessy deafness, hermaphroditism and 
many other disorders. 

“No farther advances can be made in 
conventionaljenetki advice” comments 
Professor Gerhard Wendt, director Of the 
new advice centre and head of the huinan 
genetics department at Marbilrg Univer- 

number of 

, new-bOra babies suffering hereditary dis¬ 
orders supports this claim: • ■ 

M next three years doctors In 
If 1 * CS ! whether **■«• on the 

right tap* or not. , . , Max Comult 

((., • (Hamburger Abesdblatt, 11 August 1972) 


Deep-freeze surgery 
proves an all-round 
operational success 



S urgeons can now destroy rao *j] 
tissue without removing It. Uey* 
instruments that have been cooled bi 
temperature of minus 180 degrees ag¬ 
grade by liquid nitrogen. 

Ciyo-surgery - the medical terra Jr 
tills method - is only about tenyeantf 
but it lias already been used throufo 
the world and has attracted the tataa 
of specialists in all fields of medicine. 

A large area of tissue is frozen W 
tliis method. When it thaws the«) 
decay into tlie body without any t® 
effect and the remains are decompcsi 
by the organism without any dlflkuk 
A recent Innovation is tlie ctyo-stdpi 
which can be used to cut organs cos* 
ing a lot of blood — the kidneys orfo 
for example - without, losing too iti 
Tills instrument was developed by a its 
working under Professor Wolfgang 1ft 
eyer at Aachen Technical University. 

Ciyo-surgery has a number of ad® 
tages. Bleeding does not occur to any gni 
extent, the operation can be fcpeitidn 
any time and even the most seriously 3 
patients or the elderly can be treated wifi 
relative lack of risk. One drawback f 
present is that effects and sidfrefiMbd 
tlie new method liaye not been fd 
investigated. 

Dr K. H. Thiel of Hcilbronn and Prek 
sor H. Haschek of Vienna were only in 
of the doctors at a cryo-suraical conga 
in Vienna who reported mat the m 
method had proved particularly effective 
recently, especially in treating pratfall 
hypertrophy. 1 

Cryo-surgery is considered a suitsfe 
method for use on elderly men wt4 
prostate hypertrophy who arc no longH 
strong enough for a conventional op# 
tion 6ut who are to be spared 
catheter treatment. The tissue nffeeftty 
hypertrophy is destroyed by the dfl 
freeze treatment and the cncroadmtf 
on the urethra overcome without iw* 
to surgery. 

Another field where cryo-surgeryft’ 
be applied Is in brain operation!, ft 
fessor I.S. Cooper of New York, dj 
Invented tlie method for hjs neurtW 
cal operations, told the congrts» 
successfal brain operations 
with tlie help of deep-freeze treit®* 1 . 
He had been able to cure Parkfe® 1 * 
disease, spastic paralysis, brain 
blood vessel deformities arid 
dangerous cases of cerebral bleeding, . 

Ophthalmologists are also satisfied tg 
the method ,as It can be’used for 
. .opaque coryieas. Professor T. Kiwawis* 
Lublin .showed delegates a.fliip 
| Ing thp possibilities of clearing up corn* 

1 trouble by means of tills technique. • 

• Attempts to removfe malignant turn®’ 
by this method attract considerable 
est In America. But success has bw 
recorded in rare cases. Further 
ments are having to be conduct# * 
answer the questions remaining. u 

One interesting observation was ns* 
- and not only In animal expend 
The first deep-freeze operation does ® 
destroy all tumour cells, meaning uyj 
operation has to be repeated a 
times. This can even lead 'on occasion*r 
the disappearances of metastases. ■' 

Experiments on animals have sno 
that a second vaccination with tug 
cells often does not result In 
cancerous; growth if the first tumour 1 ^ 
been removed by ciyo-surgery. 
therefore assumed that‘‘destroy^ 
through cryo-surgery sets certain ^ , 
mechanisms in motion. w emer Pfelff& 
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Academic exchange service 
publishes annual report 


T he number of academics wishing to 
return to the Federal Republic has 
increased steadily throughout the last few 
years, it is stated in the 1971 annual 
report of the Academic Exchange Service 
{DAAD). Only 147 wished to return in 
1969 though .this figure had Increased to 
182 in 1970 and 222 in 1971. 

The DAAD annual report provides 
[nformation on the work of tlie organisa¬ 
tion in general and its activities during the 
Jut twelve months in particular. Im¬ 
portant plans for 1973 are also announced. 
DAAD is the organisation that decides 
whether to give grants to applicants or 
not, It helps academics obtain posts 
abroad and takes care of its grant-holders, 
let year it was responsible for 85 million 
Mala, including the grants awarded by 

Hamburg opposes 
Bundeswehr plan 

H amburg University Senate cannot 
find any basis for the reasons given 
by the armed forces for setting up their 
own universities for officers in Hamburg 
and Munich. 

A resolution approved by the Senate 
states that tlie university does not con¬ 
sider the establishment of an armed 
forces university justified by the “legal 
problems connected with entry restric¬ 
tions” quoted by the Bundeswehr. 

(Kfeler Nachrlchten, 28 July 1972) 


foreign universities that DAAD also ad¬ 
ministers. 

Because of the changes in university 
administration, the development of voca¬ 
tional colleges and the introduction of 
new forms of teacher training DAAD is 
continually faced by new fields of activ¬ 
ity and has to organise exchange pro¬ 
grammes for members of these institu¬ 
tions. 

It has therefore decided to commission 
research of its own into the subject. As 
early as 1973 an attempt will be made to 
give teachers and undergraduates at tech¬ 
nical universities the cliance of taking 


part in exchange programmes tailor-made 
to the requirements of their educational 
institute. 

In 1970 DAAD first published the 
findings of surveys into the alms and 
success of its grant-holders. This work 
was continued in 1971. Statistics on 
study programmes in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Ecuador, Japan and the United 
States are also available. 

DAAD has so far analysed the results 
obtained by 603 scholarship-holders from 
Black Africa, 270 African grant-holders in 
Africa and more than 2,800 Scholar¬ 
ship-holders from Latin America, Japan 
and the United States. 

In 1971 too DAAD tried to maintain 
and Increase contacts with academics 
from the Federal Republic who are now 
working abroad. A DAAD branch was 
opened in New York: Other branches 
already exist in London, Paris, Cairo and 
New Delhi and further ones are planned 
for Tokyo, Rio de Janeiro and Accra. 

(Wear Xurler, 3 August 1972) 


Where sociologists 
work after 
graduation 

S ociology was a little-known university 
subject fifteen years ago but It gained 
the reputation of being a revolutionary 
science between 1967 and 1969 as socio¬ 
logy students were always in the vanguard 
ofthe demonstrations occurring in those 
years.. 

. But wlut do sociology graduates do? 
An investigation by three sociologists of 
PA Management Consultants shows that 
56 per cent are now teachers, twelve per 
cent are employed in personnel depart¬ 
ments, twelve per cent In empirical social 
research and market research, eight per 
cent in .town and'country planning, seven 
per cent in- political and trade-union 
institutions and five per cent In journal¬ 
ism. 

(Handelablatt. 11 Auguit 1972) 


A survey conducted by a students 
organisation in Bonn last winter 
term shows that students need an average 
of 528.45 Marks a month during their 
studies. Tire Deutsches Studentenwerk on 
the other hand calculated in June 1972 
that undergraduates needed a minimum 
of six hundred Marks a month. 

Only a quarter of the two thousand 
students covered by the Bonn survey have 
more than 525 Marks to spend a month. 
Almost nine per cent liave to pay for 
their food, accommodation and study 
material out of a monthly cheque of less 
than 350 Marks. A quarter of them have 
between 351 and 425 Marks while just 
under a quarter have between 425 and 
500 Marks at their disposal. ( 

Almost sixty per cent of the money is 
spent on food (an average of 160.17 
Marks according to the survey) and rent 


Student income 
survey 

(an average of 121.11 Marks). But almost 
half tire students spend less than 150 
Marks a month on food and more than a 
third pay rents of more than 130 Markka 
month. 

Students are only able to spend an 
averase of 38.43 Marks on clothes every 
month. Tlie Deutsches Studentenwerk 
estimates on the other hand that 75 
Marks a month Is required. 

Students in Bonn spend an average of 
12.68 Marks a month on toiletries, a utfle 
more than the 11.82 Marks tliey spend on 
city transport. 

The survey also investigated the sources 


from which students obtain their money. 
Parents are still the 1 biggest financial 
backers — almost seventy per cent of the 
students receive regular monthly cheques 
from home, for 21 per cent of them this 
Is their only source of money. 

Thirty-six per cent of the students 
receive grants. Only 7.5 per cent however 
obtain enough from this source to cover 
total expenditure. 

A total of 6.3 per cent depend on their 
own earnings' and a further sixty per cent 
work on a fall-time or part-time basis. 
The students organisation In Bonn states 
that these students do not work hi order 
to obtain a little extra money to finance 
holidays or leisure-time activities but to 
make their poor financial situation a little 
more tolerarabie. 

S 


(Frankfurter AU gem el no Zeltuni 
fur Deutschland, 23 July 1972. 


(Hannovemhe Aflgemelne, 9. Aup* 1 
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What is happening 
in Germany? 

How do 
Germans view 
world events? 


DIE WELT, dermany*s great Independent quality daily with 
nationwide circulation carries ithe answers to these questions plus 
full coverage pf econoryiic affairs. DIE WELT is available all 
-' over fae Federal Republic-aqd'in. more than 120 countries 
abroad. It is one of the world’s very few really great newspapers. 

1 DIE WELT speaks authoritatively for West Germany all over 
the world. If you want to establish business connections with 
' ;Gehnany or if you want to reach top people in the Federal 
Republic, then you deed DIE WELT—both as reader and as 
. advertiser. ; 7 11 


!■■■ . : r . ■ 
*. .1 . ( 


DIE WELT is one of the world’s groat news¬ 
papers. Many celebrated names in German 
journalism are among its regular contributors. 
DIE WELT has staff correspondents in the 
major cities of the world. It Is a newspaper di¬ 
rected at educated people, decision-makers and 
leading and influential figures in politics, econo¬ 
mics and this arts. DIE WELT provides the com¬ 
prehensive and reliable news coverage that helps 
people form their own opinion on world affairs 
with informed commentaries on national and 
world events. . 


DIE WELT is published daily in ( Berlin, Ham¬ 
burg and (for the Rhine-Ruhr-industrial area) in- 
Essen, From Monday to Friday the circulation 
is 280,000 rising tp 315,000 pp Saturdays. Regq-. 
Jar subscriptions account for 78 */o of net sales; 
the remainder are sold through morpial trade 
channels. DIE WELT is available in over 8,000' 
districts of West Germany, including West Ber¬ 
lin. Overseas sales in 120 countries account for 
five per cent of total circulation, ' '■ ‘ 1 

'• .’• I • -i. - ■- : *. 


DIB WELT’S editorial content baa won for : It . 
acclaim nil over the world as am -authoritative: •. 
voice of West Germany. Its circulation and read- • . • 
ershlp indicate'the' paper’s influence, the only 
West German iWspapef mentioned'in a recent : 
series of articles 6h sixteen leading world news- 
papers in The'Tlmes, IftndOn, wais DIE WfaLT;' 
fa 1967 DIE WELT was awarfed'ji riiojal pf 
honour for outstanding journalistic achievement | . 
by the Faculty of Journalist!) at the University . 
of Columbia (Mo.). 


DIB WELT is ideal reading matter for peoplo 
who want to be Informed about West Germany 
and tho West German view on world affairs. Far 
people who wish to make contact with Federal 
Republic business and Industry DIE WELT la 
the best advertising medium. , 


DIE ei WELT 

. UNABUANCIGE TA0ES2EITUNG FOB DEUTSCHLAND- 


D.2000 jlambiirg 36 1 
Kaiser-Willielm-Strafle 1; 
Tel: (0411) 351131 l! 
Telex: 0U\ 149,02-14272 
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